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Sir Thomas Elyot and the 


Translation of Prose 


By James WorTHAM 


| ap OTHER early English humanists, Sir Thomas Elyot was con- 


cerned over the barbarousness commonly imputed to the Eng- 
lish tongue in his time, and sought means of bringing the language 
to maturity of expression. One of the first problems was the enlarge- 
ment of the English vocabulary. His Latin-English dictionary 
(1538) and the neologisms introduced in the Governour (1531) 
were efforts, as he phrased it, “to augment our Englyshe tongue.” 
In a more general way his original works, translations, and adapta- 
tions were also intended to augment the language, not only by im- 
porting sound matter, but also by providing models of elevated and 
distinguished expression. His translations, mainly from classical 
writers, furnish the fullest evidence of a design to make English as 
expressive in all ways as any other tongue.’ 


1Elyot was commended by Richard Sherry in his Treatise of Schemes and Tropes 
(1550). Speaking of the introduction of useful new terms into English, Sherry 
praised the efforts of “certayne godlye and well learned men, which by their 
greate studye enrychynge our tongue both wyth matter and wordes, have en- 
devored to make it so copyous and plentyfull that therein it maye compare wyth 
anye other whiche so ever is the best.” He went on to single out, among recent 
writers of English, Sir Thomas Wyatt and “that ryght worshipful knyght syr 
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A close study of the prose of Elyot’s translations will show how 
he intended them to serve as a means of elevating English. A number 
of principles and details are involved. These include not only princi- 
ples of style and minutiae of sentence-structure and diction, but also 
the principles and methods of translation which guided him as he 
worked and thus assisted in determining the very texture of his 
prose. In this connection the translations of classical works are par- 
ticularly important because their originals were generally regarded 
as prime models of style. 

Most translations of classical prose printed before Elyot’s time 
had followed no clear precepts. Sometimes good results were 
achieved, but a close survey of all such translations points to the 
absence of well-defined methods, and suggests that the efforts of 
individual translators, when successful, owed their success largely to 
luck in hitting on a serviceable method. 

Two general methods of translation had been in use almost 
throughout the course of English translation before Elyot. Neither 
of these, however, was a sure guide to clear, expressive English. 
They were merely general ways of proceeding. Both were subject 
to all sorts of variation and insufficiency. The first of these may be 
called phrase-for-phrase translation, and the second the method of 
free interpolation. 

In following the first method, the translator took up each phrase 
of the original, Englished it as well as he could, and went on to the 
next. He might paraphrase to some extent, and he often added syn- 
onyms, doubling nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs to secure 
additional clarity and richness. The presence of such changes and 
additions did not, however, alter the essential method; they were 
introduced within phrases rather than between them. 

The other general method, that of free interpolation, is marked 
by the addition of whole phrases and clauses, and sometimes of 
whole sentences. Its aim was to explicate parts of the text, to explain 





Thomas Elyot, which first in his dictionary as it were generallye searchinge oute 
the copye [i.e., copia] of our language in all kynde of wordes and phrases, after 
that setting abrode goodlye monumentes of hys wytte, lernynge and industrye, as- 
well in historycall knowledge, as of eyther the Philosophres, hathe herebi declared 
the plentyfulnes of our mother tongue, love toward hys country, hys tyme not 
spent in vanitye and trifles. (Sigs. Azr-v.) 
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allusions, or simply to embellish. This method had been widely used. 
A typical example of its earlier use is found in Chaucer’s translation 
of Boethius. There Chaucer made liberal additions, blending the 
material from Jean de Meun’s glosses into the text itself and thus 
putting before the reader a version in which most of Boethius’ allu- 
sions were explained, and the explanations made indistinguishable 
from the rest of the text. Like the method of phrase-for-phrase 
translation, this method produced versions decidedly different from 
one another in general effect. 

Phrase-for-phrase translation was the method of most of the 
translators of classical prose from the beginning of printing in Eng- 
land down to Elyot. It is the method of John Tiptoft, Earl of Wor- 
cester, in his version of Cicero’s De amicitia (printed in 1481), of 
Caxton, of Sir Francis Poyntz’s version of Cebes’ Tabula (printed 
ca. 1530), of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s version of Plutarch’s De tran- 
quillitate animi (1528), and of other early translations.” 

The method of free interpolation was less frequently followed. It 
is the method of only one prose translation of a classical work 
printed before Elyot: Alexander Barclay’s version of Sallust’s 
Jugurthine War (ca. 1520). It is also found in one work which 
exists only in manuscript: John Skelton’s version of Diodorus Sicul- 
us’ Library of History, translated about 1488.° 

Phrase-for-phrase translation sometimes yielded reasonably clear 
and animated English, particularly when the original was simple, as 
in a dialogue. Sir Francis Poyntz’s version of the Tabula,‘ a dialogue 
sometimes attributed to Cebes of Cyzicus, is a good example. The 
following sample shows something of the simple and rather collo- 
quial style Poyntz achieved: 


But which is this way, that leadeth a man to true learnyng? Seest thou, 
quoth he, yonder above, a place, in the whiche no bodie dwelleth, but 
it semeth to be deserte? I see it. Moreover there is a littell gate, and a 


*For the dating of the translations I rely almost wholly on Henry Burrowes 
Lathrop’s Translations from the Classics into English from Caxton to Chapman 
(University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 35; Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1933). 

8Corpus Christi, Cambridge, MS 357. Modern Language Association Rotograph 
No. 29. 


4From the Latin of Constantinus Lascaris. 
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waie before the gate, the whiche is not very much haunted, very fewe 
folke use it, for because it semeth harde to clymme to it: and it is bothe 
rough and stonie? I see it very well, quoth I. There appereth also a littell 
high hill, and the ascendyng up is veraie straict, and hath deepe pitch- 
linges here and there, where one may lightly fall down hedlyng. I see it. 
This is the way, quoth he, that leadeth unto true learnyng:° 


In material of only slightly greater difficulty, however, phrase- 
for-phrase translation frequently produced the most crabbed and 
opaque sort of English. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s version of Plutarch’s 
De tranquillitate animi, for example, follows its immediate source, 
Guillaume Budeé’s Latin, not only phrase for phrase, but almost word 
for word, and with so little concern for English syntax that it is 
often quite unintelligible. Wyatt’s version is full of such tangled 
phrasing as the following: 


Trewly where as it is an hurtfull medicin to the body that deedly slug- 
gardy/ nerawhit better physicien for the sickenesse and trouble of the 


mynde/ is slouth and tendernesse/ & faynt hert forsaker of frendes/ 
kyn/ and countrey.® 


The same words can be made to read intelligibly by only one or 
two changes of order. Comparison with the Latin shows that Wyatt 
understood the original well enough, and a glance at prose of his 
own composition shows that he could write clear English. His 
failure to do so in translating was simply the result of following too 
closely the word-order of the Latin. 

Of the two translations which followed the method of free in- 
terpolation, Alexander Barclay’s version of Sallust’s Jugurthine War 
(ca. 1520) is infinitely the better. The other, Skelton’s version of 
Diodorus Siculus, is so full of exuberant embellishment that it can 
scarcely be called a translation at all. Barclay’s chief aim was to 
clarify the meaning of the original by adding explanatory words 
and phrases not warranted by the original, and now and then by 
interpolating a whole sentence to effect a transition or a conclusion. 


The following sentence, in which the interpolations are italicized, - 


shows his concern that the reader shall not go astray at any point: 


5The Table of Cebes the Philosopher [1550?], sigs. B3v-B4r. (The first edition is 
dated “not after 1537.”) 

6Thomas Wyatis Translatyon of Plutarckes Boke of the Quyete of Mynde 
[1528?], sig. Agv. (Reproduced in facsimile, Cambridge, Mass., 1931.) 
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The thre princes that is to say Adherball/ Hiempsall/ and Jugurth 
anone assembled to the intent to commen and treat of busynesses of the 


royalme/ concernyng particion and separation of the same: and all other 
thynges convenient." 


Skelton’s version of Diodorus is all excess and bombast. He often 
completely smothers a bare statement in verbiage of his own, reck- 


lessly heaped up. Thus “She [Juno] sent two serpents to destroy 
the boy [Hercules]” becomes 


She thenne empoysond with the venymous serpentis of Saturnyne 
malyce enfestryd in her herte/ fretyng and gnawyng upon the pas- 
sionat agonye of envyous bytternesse compassed in hir restles mynde/ 
how she myght be revengid upon this innocent babys/ wherfore in re- 
levement & moche easyng of her angry stomack/ by her magyke & devy- 
nacioun she sente two dragons to the chylde/ where as he laye in his 


cradel/ of purpose that they sholde stynge hym mortally unto his fynal 
deth/* 


Elyot, entering the craft of translation, was obviously free to 
make almost any choice which could bring some order and princi- 
ple. There were several needs. Among them was the need for fidel- 
ity to the original; for Elyot this probably ruled out the method of 


free interpolation at the start. Another was the need for a more 
analytic style, better suited to English and providing short sentences 
in place of the long and often extremely involved ones which re- 
sulted from uncritical phrase-for-phrase translation. A third need 
was for greater clarity of syntax—some means of avoiding the con- 
fusion of a translation like Wyatt’s. An examination of Elyot’s 
stated principles and of his practice will show how he supplied these 
needs. Further, it will show, I think, that he was attempting to fol- 
low classical precepts in matters of style and translation, and that 
through his clear perception of the implications of such precepts, he 
was able to devise means for their application to the multitudinous 
details of actual practice. That is, he seems to have worked systema- 
tically, with definite ends in view. 

What precepts did Elyot follow? In general, they may be dis- 


7'The Famous Cronycle of the Warre Which the Romayns had agaynst Jugurth 
[1520?], sig. B3v. (Quoted by Lathrop, Translations from the Classics, p. 83.) 


8Corpus Christi, Cambridge, MS 357, fol. 234, quoted by William Nelson, John 
Skelton, Laureate (New York, 1939), p. 53. 
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covered by referring to his own statements and by studying his 
practice in detail. But it is desirable before taking up Elyot’s own 
work to look for a moment at the kind of discussion on style and 
translation which was current in his time. For that purpose the vol- 
uminous writings of Erasmus are the nearest thing to a locus classi- 
cus. I do not mean to suggest that Erasmus was necessarily the 
source of any particular idea or practice in Elyot, but simply to 
show that Elyot, in depending on classical authors, was at one with 
the best humanistic scholarship of his time, was stimulated by the 
same sort of interest, and came to the same general conclusions. 

For Erasmus, the principles to be observed in the translation of 
Greek authors into Latin were general precepts rather than detailed 
prescriptions. In translating, he says, 


I have followed the old rule of Tully, that a translator’s business is to 
weigh sentences and not to count words, although as a novice in the art 
I have chosen rather to be too scrupulous than too bold. . . . One thing 
I can testify by the teaching of experience, that nothing is harder than 
to turn good Greek into good Latin.® 


To consider the sense rather than to “count” words may seem a 
commonplace injunction now, but it was the habit of creeping from 
word to word, rather than trying to write wholly idiomatic and 
meaningful English, which caused the insufficiencies of translations 
like Wyatt’s. Erasmus goes further, however, than a mere caution 
against following the text too closely. To “turn good Greek into 
good Latin” implies the need to recognize differences of idiom—not 
only in detail but also in what may be called the characteristic struc- 
ture of the two languages—and thus to make a translation display 
as far as possible all shades of meaning present in the original. 

Erasmus also tried to reproduce variations of tone existing in the 
original. In the preface to his translation of Lucian’s Toxaris, he 
says: 


This dialogue will be read with more apo as well as profit by one 
who observes the appropriateness of its language to the persons who take 
part in it. The speech of Menesippus has a flavor entirely Greek; it is 


%Epistle 173 (1503), tr. Francis Morgan Nichols in The Epistles of Erasmus 
(London, 1901-1918), I, 357. The letter was first published in 1519, in Libanii ali- 
quot declamatiunculae graecae, eademque latinae. 
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smooth, lively and witty. That of Toxaris breathes a Scythian spirit, 
simple, rough, serious and stern. This difference of diction, a diverse 
thread purposely followed throughout by Lucian, I have endeavoured 
to reproduce."° 


The translator’s obligation to the spirit of the original was, in fact, 
one of Erasmus’ chief concerns in translation. In the epistle dedica- 
tory to his Latin version of Euripides’ Hecuba and Iphigenia in 
Aulis he says: 


I have deliberately added no little burden to the other difficulties of my 
task by my scrupulousness in endeavouring to reproduce the figures 
and as it were the texture of a Greek poem, to render it verse for verse 
and almost word for word, and to ne with the utmost fidelity for 
Latin ears the force and weight of every sentence. ...I preferred . . . 
to run the risk of the learned finding a want of brilliancy and finish in 
my verse rather than a want of fidelity; and finally I had no wish to 
come forward as a Paraphrast, and purvey myself that obscurity with 
which many hide their —— ... | have preferred to render the 
compressed soundness and elegance of my author, rather than a tumidity 
which does not belong to him, and which in other writers has no great 
charm for me.” 


Here is the first explicit statement I have found of an intention to 
reproduce the figures and therefore the “texture” of the original. 
When Elyot later attempted the same thing, he was bringing to 
English translation a principle new to it. Underlying this principle, 
I think, is the view that form and meaning are not separate entities 
and therefore dissociable, but merely different aspects of the same 
thing. In this view the most nearly perfect translation is that which 
renders as fully as possible the form, the configuration, of the origi- 
nal—in addition, of course, to rendering the sense of the original as 
accurately as possible. In other words, the rhetorical patterns of the 
original are regarded as intrinsic elements of style and not simply 
as added ornaments. The most accurate translation will therefore 
attempt not only to reproduce the sense, the bare information, of 
the original, but will attempt also to copy its verbal patterns—its 
schemata verborum— and so to achieve a close similarity of effect. 

To the students of literae humaniores the style of translations alone 


10F pistles of Erasmus, No. 186 (1506). 
11E pistles of Erasmus, No. 187 (1506). 
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was not, of course, the chief concern. The whole question of style, 
in whatever language or form of composition, was paramount. Eras- 
mus, aware of the unduly narrow concept of style which was held 
by many of his contemporaries, opposed the pedantic imitation of 
Cicero. In his long dialogue on the subject, Ciceronianus (1528), he 
argues that it is dangerous to try to follow Cicero too closely. He is 
thus an anti-Ciceronian. The argument, with its show of concession, 
is ingeniously presented. He prepares the way by cataloguing the 
traditional excellences of various classical writers. Demosthenes has 
“adequacy and conciseness”; Isocrates, “structure and rhythm”; 
Seneca has “fluency”; Sallust has “charm.” Cicero, Erasmus con- 
cedes, combines the excellences of all. But he has many qualities 
which would be counted flaws in lesser writers. Therefore, Erasmus 
insinuates, Cicero is not to be imitated slavishly: 


His diction is so fluent that he might be criticized at times as loose and 
free; so exuberant that he could be called redundant; so rhetorical that 
he seems a-declaimer, at the expense of fidelity seeking the glory of the 
workman, rather than an orator; so free in censure that he could be held 
malicious; so immoderate in jesting that as consul he seemed ridiculous to 
Cato; so flattering that he seems humble; so orderly that by rather severe 
critics he might be called weak and unmanly. And though we acknowl- 
edge that in Cicero these are not faults on account of that remarkably 
happy nature to which everything he does is becoming, that they are 
even virtues; yet they are found in him in such a form that before a 
prejudiced judge they would surely be reckoned as faults. Still he bal- 
anced every fault by so many excellent virtues that whoever tries to 
find fault with anything in Cicero’s style is by common consent con- 
sidered a bold slanderer."? 


Now this rather subtle criticism is not an attack on Cicero himself 
but on Ciceronianism, the attempt to copy Cicero’s style exactly. 
Cicero was and remained “the prince of eloquence”—but Erasmus’ 
admiration of him was assuredly this side idolatry. 

Summarizing the foregoing evidence, we find that Erasmus be- 
lieves in the freedom of translation counseled by Cicero, in the prin- 
ciple of translating the sense rather than creeping from word to 
word. He has a conception of the principle of idiomatic translation 


12Ciceronianus, tr. Izora Scott, in Controversies over the Imitation of Cicero 
(New York, 1910), Pt. Il, p. 57. 
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—of the need to observe the characteristic structure of the language 
into which a work is translated. He recognizes the desirability of 
reproducing different kinds of “tone” in dialogue. He stresses the 
importance of reproducing figures and “texture.” He is earnest 
about fidelity in translation and he dislikes loose paraphrase. Finally, 
he is a thoughtful anti-Ciceronian. 

Elyot, like Erasmus, draws on classical precept, and the points he 
makes are somewhat the same. In the following passage from the 


Governour he cites Quintilian’s requirements for a teacher of 
“grammar”: 


... [name hym a gramarien, by the autoritie of Quintilian, that speakyng 
latine elegantly, can expounde good autours, expressynge the invention 
and disposition of the mater, their stile or fourme of eloquence, explicat- 
ing the figures as well of sentences as wordes, levyng nothyng, persone, 
or place, named by the autour, undeclared or hidde from his scholers. 
Wherfore Quintilian saith, it is not inough for hym to have rad poetes, 
but all kyndes of writyng must also be sought for; nat for the histories 
only, but also for the propretie of wordes, which communely do receive 
theyr autoritie of noble autours. More over without musike gramer 
may nat be perfecte; for as moche as therin must be spoken of metres 


and harmonies, called rhythmi in greke.** 

There are several things to be noted here. First is the teacher’s 
need to understand the “stile or fourme of eloquence, explicating 
the figures as well of sentences as wordes.” The important word is 
“figures.” Like Erasmus, Elyot considers them important to style. 
Another point concerns the “propretie of wordes”; that is, good 
usage and suitable diction are to be sought. Finally, the remark on 
rhythm is interesting as one of the earliest references in English to 
rhythm as an element of style. An ear for prose rhythm was most 
valuable to Elyot’s efforts in translation. 

Elsewhere in the Governour Elyot insists that good style is in- 
separably bound up with good substance, and objects strongly to 
the type of rhetorical instruction common in his time, which served 
only to dress inanities in factitious elegance: 


And who that hath nothinge but langage only may be no more praised 
than a popinjay, a pye, or a stare, whan they speke featly. There be 


18T he Governour, ed. H.H.S. Croft (London, 1883), I, 164-65. 
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many nowe a dayes in famouse scholes and universities whiche be so 
moche gyven to the studie of tonges onely, that, whan they write 
epistles, they seme to the reder that, like to a trumpet, they make a 
soune without any purpose, where unto men do herken more for the 
noyse than for any delectation that therby is meved. Wherefore they 
be moche abused that suppose eloquence to be only in wordes or 
coulours of Rhetorike, for, as Tulli saith, what is so furiouse or mad a 
thinge as a vaine soune of wordes of the best sort and most ornate, con- 
tayning neither connynge nor sentence? Undoubtedly very eloquence 
is in every tonge where any mater or acte done or to be done is ex- 

ressed in wordes clene, propise, ornate, and comely: whereof sentences 
* so aptly compact that they by a vertue inexplicable do drawe unto 
them the mindes and consent of the herers, they beinge therwith either 
perswaded, meved, or to delectation induced. Also every man is nat an 
oratour that can write an epistle or a flatering oration in latin: where of 
the laste, (as god helpe me,) is to moche used. For a right oratour may 
nat be without a moche better furniture. Tulli saienge that to him be- 
longeth the explicating or unfoldinge of sentence, with a great estima- 
tion in gyving counsaile concerninge maters of great importaunce, also 
to him appertaineth the steringe and quickning of people languisshinge 
or dispeiringe, and to moderate them that be rasshe and unbridled.* 


“Wordes clene, propise, ornate, and comely: wherof sentences be 
so aptly compact that they by a vertue inexplicable do drawe unto 
them the mindes and consent of the herers.” This notable descrip- 
tion of good style, together with the assurance that good speech can 
arise only from worthy matter, sketches Elyot’s ideal. A corollary 
principle is that grace and appeal arise not from exterior ornament 
but from “sentences aptly compact.” The whole conception, again, 
suggests the view that style and matter are aspects of the same 
thing and in reality inseparable. 

In composing the Governour Elyot had aimed not only to convey 
certain information in English; he also wished to make his book 
a means of “augmenting” the language. This augmentation, by 
which he meant chiefly the introduction of new words, he saw as 
providing means whereby men could “expresse more abundantly the 
thynge that they conceyved in theyre hertis,” and also as an aid in 
translation: 


14Governour, I, 116-17. Croft quotes Cicero, De oratore, II, ix, as the source of 
the last sentence: Huius est in dando consilio de maximis rebus cum dignitate ex- 
plicata sententia: eiusdem et languentis populi incitatio, et effraenati moderatio. 
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His highnesse [Henry] benignely receyvynge my boke, which I named 
Governour, in the redynge thereof sone perceyved, that I intended to 
augment our Englyshe tongue, wherby men shoulde as well expresse 
more abundantly the thynge that they conceyved in theyre hertis 
(wherfore language was ordeyned) havynge wordes apte for the pur- 
pose: as also interprete out of greke, latyn, or any other tonge into Eng- 
lysshe, as sufficiently, as out of any one of the said tongues into an other. 
His grace also perceyved, that through out the boke there was no terme 
newe made by me of a latine or frenche worde, but it is there declared 
so playnly by one mene or other to a diligent reder that no sentence is 
therby made derke or harde to be understande.*® 


Elyot, like Erasmus, lists those classical writers whose styles were 
to be especially commended. Livy’s “elegance of writinge . . . 
floweth in him like a fountaine of swete milke.” Quintus Curtius 
wrote “elegantly and swetely.” Caesar and Sallust he praises for 
their “compendious writynge, to the understandynge wherof is re- 
quired an exact and perfect jugement.” Of Tacitus he says: “In 
good faythe I have often thought that the consultations and orations 
wryten by Tacitus do importe a majestie with a compendious elo- 
quence therein contained.”** Cicero and Demosthenes are praised in 
more general terms: 


Demosthenes and Tulli, by the consent of all lerned men, have pre- 
eminence and soveraintie over all oratours: the one reignyng in wonder- 
full eloquence in the publike weale of the Romanes, who had the empire 
and dominion of all the worlde: the other, of no lasse estimation, in the 


15“Proheme” to Elyot’s Platonic dialogue, Of the Knowledeg [sic] Which Maketh 
a Wise Man (1533). (Reprinted by Kurt Schroeder, Platonismus in der Englischen 
Renaissance vor und bei Thomas Eliot, Palaestra, 83 [1920]: 4*.) Elyot’s method of 
making clear the meaning of the neologisms he introduced was to couple with each 
one an English synonym, or to define the word. Thus he writes: “adolescencie 
(which is the age nexte to the state of men)”; “fucate or counterfayte”; “humec- 
teth the body, or maketh it moyster and hotter”; “ostent or shewe”; “illecebrous or 
delicate to tickyll their tender wittes”; “ingurgitations and excessife fedinges.” (See 
H.H.S. Croft’s glossary to his edition of the Governour.) 

Though Elyot scatters neologisms through the Governour, in his translations he 
generally avoids them. A sampling of suspected neologisms from various transla- 
tions shows that most of them had been current in English for some time when 
Elyot used them. The Oxford Dictionary gives as the first appearances of the fol- 
lowing words, in the senses in which Elyot uses them, the following dates: arrogant, 
1386; dispose, 1387; exploited, 1435; delectable, 1400; tedious, 1412; convenient, 1400; 
intolerable, 1435. Very few of the words investigated were new to the language in 
Elyot’s time. Examples are prescribe, 1535, and consult, 1540. Such new words are 
usually supported by synonyms, as in “consultynge or raysonynge.” 

16Governour, I, 82-90. 
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citie of Athenes, whiche of longe time was accounted the mother of 
Sapience, and the palaice of musis and all liberall sciences. Of whiche 
two oratours may ” attayned, nat onely eloquence, excellent and per- 
fecte, but also preceptes of wisedome, and gentyll maners: with most 
commodious examples of all noble vertues and pollicie. Wherfore the 
maister, in redynge them, muste well observe ak express the partis and 
colours of rhetorike in them contayned, accordynge to the preceptes of 
that arte before lerned.?” 


These words of commendation are exceeded, however, by the 
praise which he accords to Isocrates. 


Isocrates, concerning the lesson of oratours, is every where wonderfull 
profitable, havynge almost as many wyse sentences as he hath wordes: 
and with that so swete and delectable to rede, that, after him, almost all 
other seme unsavery and tedious: and in persuadynge, as well a prince, 
as a private persone, to vertue, in two very litle and compendious 
warkes, wherof he made the one to kynge Nicocles, the other to his 
frende Demonicus, wolde be perfectly kanned, and had in continual 
memorie.1® 


It is of considerable interest that Elyot regarded Isocrates with 
enough enthusiasm to place him near the very top of the list, for 
Elyot’s most important innovations in translation are found in the 
version of Isocrates’ Ad Nicoclem, Englished as The Doctrinal of 
Princes (ca. 15312). The English style Elyot sought in this work 
was founded on considerations of brevity and conciseness. Isocrates, 
“havyng almost as many wyse sentences as he hath wordes,” seems 
to have appealed immensely to Elyot’s intellectual temper. More- 
over, to write a style which could be called “compendious” was to 
place one’s work in a praiseworthy category. This adjective, as a 
critical term, was of long standing and authority; and though it by 
no means denoted a particular sort of style, it had become a com- 
monplace for commending brevity of written composition. The en- 
tries under “compendious” and “compendiously” in the Oxford 
Dictionary show a history of such application beginning with Chau- 
cer and Wyclif and coming down to Elyot’s own time. Elyot’s use 
of the term, and his interpretation of the concept which he per- 
ceived behind it, make clear that ““compendious” and the other criti- 
cal adjectives linked with it implied qualities to be sought in English 


17Governour, I, 75-76. 18Governour, I, 74-75. 
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writing. For Elyot they meant a clean, compact style, almost austere 
in avoiding extrinsic ornament. 

Elyot’s use of “compendious” in the Governour shows that its 
meaning for him implied the utmost brevity: “. . . this sentence, 
knowe thy selfe, whiche of all other is most compendious, beinge 
made but of thre wordes, every worde beinge but one sillable, in- 
duceth men sufficiently to the knowlege of justice.”** Thus one 
may infer that “compendiousness” for Elyot was not only a praise- 
worthy aspect of style, but that the word referred more specifically 
to writing in which wisdom was sententiously stated. Additional 
light is thrown on the importance Elyot attached to the concept by 
another passage from the Governour: “thre thinges be required to 
be in the oration of a man havyng autoritie; that it be compendious, 
sententious, and delectable.””° 

Another force to be considered in accounting for Elyot’s aim of 
“compendiousness” is anti-Ciceronianism. Although the Ciceronian 
pedantries practiced by those stylists who were the target of Eras- 
mus’ Ciceronianus had made no great incursion into England in 
Elyot’s time, he shared in the dislike of inflated writing in general, 
as shown by his remarks on the subject already quoted from the 
Governour. The early English humanists, in fact, were almost all 
anti-Ciceronians and lovers of brevity.” 

The chief points of agreement between Erasmus and Elyot, seen 
in the foregoing excerpts from both writers, seem to be a general 
tendency to concur in the classical precept that good matter is good 
style, that appropriate ornament is never extrinsic, and that the fig- 
ures of rhetoric are an important aspect of style and should be repro- 
duced in translation. Further, both Erasmus and Elyot disliked 
inflated writing—Erasmus as a declared anti-Ciceronian and Elyot 


19Governour, II, 212. 20Governour, II, 16. 


21F rasmus’ remarks on the Latin style of his English contemporaries show that 
most of them were on the side of brevity in composition. Grocyn “loved brevity 
and propriety . . . and could not endure Cicero’s fulness of expression.” Linacre 
“would have preferred Quintilian to Cicero. . . . he surpasses an Attic in the re- 
pression of his feelings; brevity and elegance he loves. . . . he cannot be called a 
Ciceronian for he has studied to be unlike Cicero.” The style of More “tended 
rather to Isocratic rhythm and subtlety than to the outpouring river of Ciceronian 
eloquence.” On the other hand Reginald Pole was “a very great admirer and not a 
bad imitator of Cicero.” Ciceronianus, tr. Izora Scott, op. cit., pp. 103-4. 
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no less integrally as an admirer of compendiousness and a proponent 
of its worth to a “governor.” 

The principle of fidelity in translation is not explicitly stated by 
Elyot but is evident in his practice. The same is true of the principle 
of reproducing “tone” in dialogue. Certain other principles we have 
already seen stated by Erasmus but not by Elyot are set forth in the 
prefaces to certain of Elyot’s translations, and are exemplified in the 
translations themselves. These will be discussed in connection with 
individual translations. But for the sake of present summary they 
should be mentioned here. One of them is the “rule of Tully” that a 
translator should “weigh sentences” and not count words. Another is 
the closely connected principle of taking account of the characteristic 
structure of the two languages involved in a translation—in general, 
the realization that there is such a thing as idiom, and that it is not 
merely a matter of differences in the expression of single ideas, but 
also of the “manner of speech” of the two languages: syntax, acci- 
dence, length of sentences, and so on—the sum, in fact, of all dis- 
tinguishing aspects of languages. This broad view of idiom was of 
great importance to Elyot’s efforts in translation. 

Elyot’s earliest translation from the classics was The Education or 


Bringinge Up of Children, from Plutarch by way of Guarino’s 
Latin. It is dated “not after 1530.” In the preface Elyot disclaims any 
intention of competing with the original in stylistic elegance: 


... I wolde not that any man shulde exacte of me the exquisite diligence 
of an interpretour, sins I wryte not to clerkes, ne desire not to have my 
boke conferred with the delectable styles of Grekes or Latines: but as 
I have sayde, I have this done for my pastyme without moch studie or 
travaile.?? 

In spite of this disclaimer, Elyot took some pains to reproduce the 
texture of the original. In particular, he preserved the pleasant arti- 
fices of balance and antithesis. His sentences are short and “com- 
pendious.” By slight divergences from literal accuracy he contrives 
to make his version idiomatic in expression. Thus, for instance, 
theatralem ac tragicam becomes “arrogaunt and pompous.” The ex- 
pression is not quite accurate as a translation, but it fits the context 
perfectly and avoids the need to explain an allusion which might not 


22Sig. A2v. 
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have been wholly clear to his readers. A more usual sort of para- 
phrase is exemplified by “high and perfecte crafte” for summa et 
artis et consonantiae (more literally, “the height of skill and suita- 
bility”). Elyot frequently renders the Latin by this sort of approxi- 
mation. 

Apart from paraphrase, the only significant difference in style 
between Elyot’s English and Guarino’s Latin is the result of Elyot’s 
following the habit of doubling, of adding synonyms to single words 
to make pairs. The device had been extensively employed by earlier 
translators. In Caxton it is often an annoying mannerism; but in 
Caxton’s time it was partially justified by the need to illustrate the 
meaning of newer words in the language by coupling them with 
more familiar synonyms. In the Governour Elyot used doublings 
for the same purpose, adding synonyms to the neologisms he was at- 
tempting to introduce. In The Education or Bringinge Up of Chil- 
dren—in the very title itself—illustration by means of synonyms 
seems to have been part of his purpose. But many of the hundreds of 
such doublings in that work do not seem to have been introduced 
for the purpose of clarification. Rather, they are, on the whole, 
evidence that Elyot was simply following a common habit of trans- 
lators. He renders single words of the Latin by such pairs as “inflate 
and proud,” “persuadethe or moveth,” “habilite or facion,” “oration 
or sentence,” “cowarde and temerous,” and the like. The cumulative 
effect on style is obviously great. 

The following passage is typical of Elyot’s work in The Educa- 
tion or Bringinge Up of Children. Incidentally, it sets forth an 
opinion of Plutarch on style which Elyot doubtless approved: 


My counsayle is that chyldren do eschewe to moche arrogaunt and 
pompous speche: and in like wise to avoyde homely and rude com- 
municacion. Inflate and proude speche lacketh gentyllnesse: base and 
vile wordes nothynge persuadethe or moveth. For like as the body ought 
not only to be hoole from sickenes, but also to be of good habilite or 
facion: so shulde the oracion or sentence not be onely not sicke, but also 
firme and substanciall. For that thynge whiche is sure, is onely com- 
mendable: & that whiche is exployted with daunger we communely 
wonder at. And like opinion have I in disposynge the mynde: For hit 
becomethe not a childe eyther to be shrewde and folehardy, or to be 
cowarde and temerous. The one shall cause hym to be shameles: the 
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other to be of vile courage and dastarde. The meane waye to holde in 
every thynge, it is a high and perfecte crafte.”* 


Elyot followed Erasmus and More in their enthusiasm for the 
dialogues of Lucian. His version of the Cynicus is, in fact, translated 
from More’s Latin.” In it he evidently followed the principle set 
forth in Erasmus’ preface to the version of the Toxaris: that the 
language of the speakers should be translated in such a way that it 
distinguished them as individuals. Elyot’s version is a sprightly, col- 
loquial piece, close to the original in sense and with an English 
flavor in its diction. It shows no significant innovations, and in gen- 
eral effect it is much like contemporary translations of other dia- 
logues such as Poyntz’s Tabula of Cebes. 

Elyot’s style in rendering Lucian’s dialogue may be seen in the 
following excerpt: 


LucIAN. What meaneste thou by this? thou hast a berde & a long busshe, 
and ner a cote/ but naked and bare legged/ chosynge a wandrynge 
beastely lyfe/ and besydes that agaynst al others custome, thou abusest 
thyn own bodye, thou wandrest hyther and thyther/ and stepest more 
over upon the bare yerthe. In so moche that this fowle, torne/ coourse, 
and thredebare clooke ofte tymes reporteth it. 


DIOGENES. I nede none other: for if there be any thyng that may lyghtly 
be gotten and trouble leest the owner, that suffiseth me. But tell me for 
goddes sake/ thynkeste thou that there is vice in waste? 


LU. ye very greatte. 
pio. And in temperaunce vertue? 
Lu. What elles? 


p10. Sins thou seest [m]e lyve more temperately than the common sorte 
of men/ & them more wastfully: why than dooste thou blame me and 
not them? 


Lu. By god by cause me thynketh thou lyveste not more temperately, 
but more nedely, ye and that moost nedy and wretched. For thou 
semeste no better than a begger that beggeth his dayly meate.”® 


28Sig. C4v. 

24In addition to the one dialogue he translated, Elyot composed three: Pasquil 
the Playne, on the subject of loquacity and silence, Of the Knowledeg Which 
Maketh a Wise Man, which was inspired by Diogenes Laertius’ account of Plato; 
and the Defence of Good Women. 

254 Dialogue Betwene Lucian and Diogenes of the Life Harde and Sharpe, and 
of the Lyfe Tendre and Delicate (“not after 1535”), sigs. A2r-v. 
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Elyot’s translations of other than classical materials are of con- 
siderable interest here. Like the translations from the classics we 
have looked at, they are faithful to the sense and reasonably faith- 
ful to the letter of the originals. They employ the same devices of 
paraphrase and doubling and have the same unobtrusive colloquial 
quality. In A Swete and Devoute Sermon of Holy Saynt Cyprian 
of Mortalitie of Man and The Rules of a Christian Lyfe Made by 
Picus Erle of Mirandula (issued in one volume in 1534) Elyot also 
attempted to reproduce something of the “form” of the originals: 


I have traunslated this lyttell boke: not supersticiouselye folowynge the 
letter, whiche is verely elegante, and therfore the harder to translate 
into our language, but kepynge the sentence and intent of the Autour. I 
have attemted (not with lyttell study) to reduce into english the right 
phrase or forme of speakynge, used in this treatise.”* 


The principal thing to be noted here is that Elyot intended in 
translating to reproduce something, though not all, of the verbal 
elegance of the prose of Cyprian and Pico della Mirandola. This he 
does by constructing English patterns which preserve the pro- 
nounced parallelism and the oratorical rhythms of the originals. ‘The 
following sample will illustrate: 


Whan we being drawen oute of the stormes of this worlde desyre to 
come to the haven of parpetuall suretye, and also whan deathe beinge 
from us excluded, we atteine to immortalite or life everlastyng. That is 
our peace, that is our sure tranquillite, that is our stedfast, our fyrme, & 


perpetual suretie.?" 

This is surely art-prose, carefully and rhythmically worked out. 
It is,particularly significant because Elyot in composing it was not 
only rendering the sense of the original but trying also to give his 
English a similar effect in rhythm and phrasing. 

In the translation of Isocrates’ Ad Nicoclem (The Doctrinal of 
Princes) he takes the final step and reproduces not only rhythm and 
phrasing, but also the schemata verborum which were a prominent 
feature of Isocrates’ prose. 

He translated directly from the Greek. With the possible excep- 
tion of Gentian Hervet’s version of Xenophon’s Oeconomicus, Eng- 
lished in 1532 as Xenophons Treatise of Housholde, Elyot’s is the 


26Sigs. A3r-v. 27] bid., sigs. Agr-v. 
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earliest Renaissance translation from Greek directly into English.” 
We have seen that Elyot esteemed “compendiousness,” and that this 
quality in Isocrates was the chief ground for Elyot’s admiration. 
The preference is again stated in the preface to The Doctrinal of 
Princes. In addition Elyot explains that the translation was an ex- 
periment in style to see whether English might be written in a man- 
ner comparable to Greek: 


This little boke (which in mine opinion) is to be compared in counsaile 
and short sentence with any booke, holy scripture excepted, I have 
translated out of greeke, not presumyng to contende with theim, 
whiche have doone the same in latine: but to thintent onely that I wolde 
assaie, if our Englisshe tunge mought receive the quicke and propre 
sentences pronounced by the greekes. And in this experience I have 
founde (if I be not muche deceived) that the forme of speakyng, used 
of the Grekes, called in greeke, and also in latine, Phrasis, muche nere 
approcheth to that, whiche at this daie we use: than the order of the 
latine tunge: I mean in the sentences, and not in the wordes: whiche I 
doubte not shall be affirmed by them, who sufficiently instructed in all 
the saide three tunges, shall with a good judgement reade this 
worke. . . .?° 


Elyot’s reference to the “quicke and propre sentences pronounced 


by the greekes” is somewhat difficult to interpret. By “quicke” he 
seems to have meant lively, acute, and sententious; and by “propre,” 
well-said, elegant, suitable to the purpose, in a general way admira- 
ble. At any rate it is evident that he regarded Greek as nearer Eng- 
lish in its form of expression than was Latin. In translating Isocrates, 
Elyot was, as he said, shaping English to the frame of the Greek; 
but he was of course shaping it more specifically to the patterned 
prose of Isocrates. I think, therefore, that Elyot in speaking of the 
phrasis of the Greeks had uppermost in his mind the Isocratean 
style, with its carefully arranged balance and antithesis. 
Examination of the translation shows that Elyot was trying to 


28The date of Elyot’s version of Ad Nicoclem is in doubt. Professor Lathrop, 
Translations from the Classics, p. 311, dates it ca. 1531, but more exact dating can- 
not be made with evidence now available. Placed by its maturity relative to Elyot’s 
other translations, it would be dated 1534 or later. 

29T he Doctrinal of Princes Made by the Noble Oratour, Isocrates, & Translated 
out of Greke in to Englishe by Syr Thomas Eliot Knight [1548?], sigs. Azr-v. 
(This edition is presumably the second.) 
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make his sentences even more sententious in English than they were 
in Greek. Almost every sentence in the body of the translation he 
sets apart as a kind of maxim complete in itself. The separation of the 
sentences is reinforced by printing them as separate paragraphs. As 
a result the rather loose coherence of the original is further reduced. 
Just why Elyot worked in such a way that he very nearly destroyed 
the continuity of the work is not clear; perhaps he saw the oration 
as merely a set of maxims. Whatever the reason, the effect was to 
emphasize further the structure, within sentences, of Isocrates’ al- 
ready highly patterned prose, with its pervading use of short bal- 
anced phrases, emphatically parallel in structure and expressing fre- 
quent antitheses of sense. ‘Thus the “quicke and propre sentences.” 

In addition to reproducing the rhetorical figures of Isocrates, 
Elyot sought to give to his English some of the rhythm and melody 
which had made Isocrates eminent as a writer of art-prose. The 
rhythms which Elyot sought were of course inherent in the struc- 
ture which he was imitating, though merely to render Isocrates’ 
figures was not necessarily to give them finished form in English. 
But Elyot, by his choice of words, by slight paraphrases, and by 
doublings, contrived an English style which I am sure he felt to be 
as near the Greek in rhythm and melody as he could make it. 

Each of the short paragraphs into which he divided the work 
forms a rhythmical unit consistent in itself and coming to a rather 
stable conclusion in a sort of cadence. The following passage is a 
fair sample of this style as it appears in the body of the oration: 


{ Prepare thyself so, that in vertue thou maiest be judge of them, 
whiche therin be thine inferiours, and a contendar with them that be thy 
superiours, by suche maner of exercise thou shalt soone atteine to be 
suche one, as we determined that he ought to be, that ruleth a right, and 
governeth well his countreie or citee. 


{ Thou shalt be counsailed best by thy selfe, in thinkyng it inconveni- 
ent, that the better be ruled by the worse, or that fooles before wise men 
shulde be preferred. 


{ The more vehemently thou abhorrest other mens madnesse or folie, 
the better shalte thou practise thy wit: for therat must thei begyn, 
that purpose to do any of those thynges, whiche be convenient and 
necessarie. And therwith love well their people and countraie, for no 
man shall rule wel either, horse or houndes, nor men, or any thyng els, 
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if he delite not and take pleasure in those thynges, whiche be under his 
governance, 


q Take care of the multitude, and esteme above all thynges, to rule 
graciousely over them, whom thou governest, remembring that as well 
where fewe persons governeth, as also in other commune weales, thei 
longest doe continue, that for the multitude do take most care and 
studie. 


q Thou shalte truly rule well thy people, if thou neither doest suffre 
any man to do wronge, nor despisest any that suffreth wronge. And 
takest good hede, that good men be rewarded with honour and auc- 
toritee, and that other by an injurie be not indamaged. These be the 
principles and chiefe introduction in to the right and commendable 
governaunce of a publike weale.*° 


Besides isocolon (clauses of equal or nearly equal length) which 
is the pervading pattern, Elyot has reproduced in these sentences 
homoioteleuton (series of words with the same or similar endings), 
antithesis of words and of ideas, polyptoton (repetition of the same 
word in different inflections), alliteration, and repetition. In addi- 
tion he contrives to round out each period with a sort of English 
cadence, so constructed as to give something like the effect of the 
classical cursus. He was not, however, attempting a facsimile of the 
rhythm of the Greek: for instance, the cadences “countreie or citee” 
and “do take most care and studie” are different in rhythm from the 
corresponding cadences in the Greek, and thus have been devised 
to reproduce effect rather than identity of form. 

In the longer passages the same craftsmanship of balance and 
verbal echo is apparent, but in some of them the effect is partly 
spoiled by obscurity in the reference of pronouns and other insuffi- 
ciencies of syntax. The following passage will illustrate: 


Generally if we will consider the natures of men, we shall perceive, that 
many of them delite neither in meates that bene most holsome, nor in 
studies that ben most honest, nor in dedes that be moste convenient: nor 
yet in doctrine that is most commodious, but imbracing ye appe- 
tites, which be repugnant to profite, wolde seme to be painfull and labor- - 
iouse, although thei doo nothyng expedient, or necessarie. Howe maie 
any man content any such persons, either by prechyng or teaching or 
tellyng of any thynge that is profitable: that for the wordes that be 
spoken, do envie and have indignacion at them that speake truly, and 


8o[bid., sigs. A6v-A7r. 
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doe take them for plaine men or simple, in whom lacketh wisedome: so 
muche they abhorre trouthe in all thynges, that thei knowe not what is 
theirs or do belonge to their office, but consultyng or reasonyng of that 
whiche dothe perteine unto them, thei be sadde and unpleasant, whan 
thei talke of other mens affaires thei be merie and joyouse.™* 


In this passage additional pronouns, rearrangement of the word- 
order so as to place the pronouns nearer their referents, or interpola- 
tion in the manner of Barclay would have produced greater ease and 
clarity. 

But free interpolation was no part of Elyot’s plan; he stays close 
to the Greek, though not so close that his translation may be called 
quite literal. For example, the phrase “principles and chief intro- 
duction” is the translation of Greek for “first and most important 
principles,” and “the right and commendable governaunce of a pub- 
like weal” is the translation of Greek for “good government.” 

The Doctrinal of Princes as a whole illustrates the effect to be 
gained by following closely a balanced, antithetical style, whose 
predominant patterns were reinforced by the verbal echoings of 
such figures as polyptoton, homoioteleuton, and alliteration. This 
close following of figures was Elyot’s significant innovation; but his 
translation of Isocrates at times goes beyond such craftsmanship 
and becomes art by virtue of his own control in English of diction, 
rhythm, and melody. 

This translation was made in the light of almost all the principles 
stated by Erasmus and Elyot. Most obviously important is the re- 
production of figures of sound. Rhythm is likewise one of the main 
considerations. Attention to the characteristic structure of the lan- 
guages involved is a third. Other principles—“‘compendiousness,” the 
conviction that good style is good substance, a dislike of inflated 
language, the principle of rendering sense as opposed to complete 
literal accuracy, and the principle of fidelity—all guided Elyot in 
making this translation. The prefaces to the other, possibly earlier, 
translations suggest that Elyot was aware from the first of the de- 
sirability of reproducing all possible aspects of a work, but that in 
the other translations, possibly excepting those from St. Cyprian 
and Pico, he did not wish to have his style compared with the “de- 


31] bid., sigs. B8r-v. 
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lectable styles of the Latins and Greeks.” The Doctrinal of Princes 
is thus the only one of Elyot’s translations specifically designed to 
stand such comparison in all points.** I have examined all the prose 
translations of classical works printed before 1580, and find no 
other which seems to fulfill all the principles recognized by Elyot. 
I do not believe that any one of them was designed to do so. 

The Doctrinal of Princes is thus unique—an experiment, and a 
successful one, which was not closely followed by any other trans- 
lator from the classics. But though no subsequent translator in the 
century followed all the principles Elyot did, his work was recog- 
nized as important. It may also have been influential. An interesting 
testimonial is found in Thomas Nash’s preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589). Nash commends those who had worked in the “laudable 
kinde of translation,” in the forefront of whom he places Erasmus, 
followed by Melanchthon, Sadoletus, and Plantin. Their influence 
was soon felt in England: 


Not | after, their emulation beeing transported into England, everie 
private Scholler, William Turner, and who not, beganne to vaunt their 
smattering of Latine, in English Impressions. But amongst others in that 
Age, Sir Thomas Eliots elegance did sever itself from all equalls. . . .* 


82] have omitted discussion of Elyot’s Bankette of Sapience (1539), a compilation — 


of adages, and The Image of Governance (1540). The first of these is of little inter- 
est stylistically because of the brevity of its selections, and the second is possibly 
not a translation at all. Its immediate source, if there was a single source, has never 
been discovered. (See H.H.S. Croft’s introduction to his edition of the Governour, 
I, cxlv-clxiv.) 

33Menaphon by Robert Greene and A Margarite of America by Thomas Lodge, 
ed. G. B. Harrison (Oxford, 1927), p. 10. 
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The Origins of the “Moral Sense” 


By Ernest TuvEson 


wos by two writers dominated the philosophical and moral 
thinking of the 1690’s in England, and left their marks deep 
upon the modern world, which was then in the process of being 
born. One of these writers, John Locke, is famous enough; the other, 
Thomas Burnet, has been strangely neglected, although as repre- 
sentative thinker in the transition to the modern world, he casts a 
shadow even into our own times. Perhaps no aspect of these men’s 
influence, however, has been more important than their concepts of 
human nature; for, if Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Under- 
standing was the fountainhead of utilitarianism and prudential eth- 
ics, Burnet, in opposition to this concept of man, was the first to 
formulate the idea of an aesthetic “moral sense”; and this statement 
may have had its influence on the first full-dress exposition of senti- 
mentalism—Shaftesbury’s Az Inquiry Concerning Virtue, or Merit. 

Burnet was the disciple of the Cambridge Platonists and of Des- 
cartes. A student of Tillotson at Cambridge in the early 1650’s, he 
followed Cudworth, in 1654, from Clare Hall to Christ’s College. 
For many years he lived in this college, first as Fellow, and then as 
Senior Proctor of the university; he was the associate of such men 
as Cudworth and More, and from them he derived a strong faith in 
the innate moral nature of man, in the goodness and wisdom of God 
as manifested in the Creation, and in morality as a thing true and 
immutable in itself, independent of the arbitrary will of God. Like 
many others, he felt that Locke’s Essay denied these propositions. 
Three pamphlets, two published in 1697, and the third in 1699, ex- 
press these doubts. His line of reasoning forms the substance of 
Shaftesbury’s Inquiry. 

The first pamphlet? begins by expressing Burnet’s sincere regard 


1A study of the background and importance, in its age, of Burnet’s masterpiece, 
The Sacred Theory of the Earth, will document these statements more fully. 

2Remarks upon an Essay Concerning Human Understanding. In a Letter Ad- 
dress’d to the Author (London, 1697). The three pamphlets were published anony- 
mously. Ralph Heathcote, in the life of Burnet attached to the seventh edition of 
the Theory (1759), notes that “Mr. Wilkinson of Lincoln’s Inn,” Burnet’s literary 
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for Locke’s character; yet even those who sincerely believe in 
“Morality and Religion” may advance principles which “yet fall 
short, or lay no good Foundation for the proof of them.”* In the 
first place, Locke’s theories would require “long and obscure De- 
ductions” to reach a conception of God, far above the capacities of 
the “illiterate part of Mankind (which is far the greatest part).’* 
He refers to Locke’s denial of innate ideas; surely the beneficent 
Creator must have given man an intuitive realization of His being. 

Then Burnet raises the ghost of Hobbes, charging that Locke 
reasons as a “politician” in founding the principles of morality. Dis- 
ciple of the Cambridge Platonists, he was convinced that man, the 
image of the Divine mind, must have an innate power of knowing 
right from wrong; for it is not God’s will that makes right and 
wrong, but the immutable nature of things.° 

A long line of English moralists, ranging from Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury to More, Cudworth, and Norris, express the same general 
ideas. The function of the reason, ran this doctrine, is necessary to 
bring the particular information from the senses into right relation- 
ship with the innate verities which are inscribed on the mind. There 
had for some time been a marked tendency to deny, in practice, that 
man suffers from original sin. A redemption, however, was con- 
sidered necessary; it may be thought of as a progressive purification 
of the personality, whereby the divine element in human nature 
gains the upper hand, controlling the passions and the reason. Man 
is good, holds this Christian humanist doctrine, only in potentia; 





executor, has taken no notice of these pieces; but the attribution of authorship to 
Burnet has been general, and the ideas expressed in them are in harmony with the 
Pelagian cast of his acknowledged works. Burnet may have hesitated to appear in 
open opposition to a man whom he respected as a moral philosopher, despite their 
differences. This was not, moreover, the only work he published anonymously. For 
brief summary of the pamphlets, see H. O. Christophersen, A Bibliographical Intro- 
duction to the Study of John Locke (Oslo, 1930), pp. 44-48. 


8Remarks, p. 3. 4Ibid., p. 4. 


5In the De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgentium Liber he explains that morality is _ 


immutable because the distinction, for instance, between just and unjust has its 
foundation in the nature and perfections of God; and he argues for a kind of pro- 
gressive general moral perfecting of mankind, extending throughout this and the 
future life, for “ ‘tis neither agreeable to the divine Wisdom nor Goodness, so to 
form and constitute the reasonable Nature of Men, that it should be able to de- 
generate into a depravity, from which there can be no Recovery.” Dennis trans- 
lation (London, 1739), pp. 345-46. 
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everyone has a course for him, and a goal to be attained, not without 
spiritual sweat and tears. The decision is for each soul to make, the 
divine power aiding and abetting the pilgrim in his ascent.° 

What Burnet did was explicitly to turn this doctrine of human 
nature as potentially good into that of human nature as naturally 
good. The task is merely to keep it so, rather than to purify the soul 
and to bring out the powers of goodness which await rousing. We 
recognize good and evil, he says, by as natural and inevitable an 
operation as that of sensation. 


This I am sure of, that the Distinction, suppose of Gratitude and Ingrat- 
itude, Fidelity and Infidelity, . . . and such others, is as sudden without 
any Ratiocination, and as sensible and peeing, as the difference I feel 
from the Scent of a Rose, and of Assa-foetida. "Tis not like a Theorem, 
which we come to know by the help of precedent Demonstrations and 
Postulatums, but it rises as quick as any of our Passions, or as Laughter 
at the sight of a ridiculous Accident or Object.’ 


By contrast, Locke had given two explanations of the moral im- 
perative. First, “. . . if a Christian, who has the view of happiness 
and misery in another life, be asked why a man must keep his word, 
he will give this as a reason: Because God, who has the power of 
eternal life and death, requires it of us.”* Besides the selfish desire 
to gain a reward and to avoid punishment, there is on a higher level 
the possibility of determining morality by correct reasoning from 
the relations of things as perceived by the senses.” 

As a realistic observer of society, Locke noted that in fact it is 
opinion that constitutes the views of virtue which most men have, 
and that these views tend to vary from country to country. Deeply 
religious in the seventeenth-century manner, he never doubted that 
the moral law is basically uniform; diversity in practice must re- 
sult from corruptions of the records of the divine law which was 
positively and clearly given to men by revelation. When Molyneux 
urged him to write a system of ethics démonstrated with mathe- 
matical certainty by reason alone, he begged off, asserting that we 


®De veritate, by Lord Herbert (translated by M. S. Carre, Bristol, 1937), pp. 
232-39, is a good example of this type of philosophizing. 

*Remarks, p. §. 

8Essay (Bohn ed., London, 1854), II:xx:2; see also II:xxviii:5. 

®Essay, I:xxviii: 10. 
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already have a perfect body of ethics in the Gospel.*° The upper 


level of men obey that clear and perspicuous law because of a keen 
sense of duty to the Maker; the lower sort must be kept in order 
by fear. Few if any in the century would deny that the rod is neces- 
sary pretty frequently; but the spring of righteousness within man, 
most would feel, is the higher source of morality. Burnet, in the 
spirit of a true controversialist of the day, seizes on the motive of 
punishment alone, and represents it as all-important in Locke’s sys- 
tem; and so he charges that the philosopher obscures the “moral 
attributes” of God—mercy, justice, holiness, and veracity—which 
lead men by love to obey His will. 

Locke paid little attention to this first, brief attack. In An Answer 
to Remarks Upon an Essay Concerning Human Understanding, 
ec., attached to his first reply to Stillingfleet’s lumbering assault on 
the Essay, he in effect points out that Burnet has distorted his con- 
ception of God; for from the very being of the Deity, which can 
be demonstrated clearly by the reason, without innate ideas, we 
can by implication derive the good, just, and holy qualities.*? We 
need not, he adds, worry much about demonstrating the rational 
basis of the moral law, if we are assured that it is the “law of God”; 
for then it must have “all that reason and ground that a just and 
wise law can or ought to have.” 

To Burnet, nevertheless, it still seemed that Locke was danger- 
ously close to Hobbes; that God appeared to be an arbitrary though 
benevolent despot. Accordingly, he returned to the attack. Locke 
had stated he did not intend to waste his time answering everyone 
who wished to pick holes in his book,** but there is evidence that 
he saw enough importance in these publications to give them close 
attention. He did not publish any further reply; but among a col- 
lection of pamphlets from the libraries of Locke and of his nephew 


10Footnote to ed. cit. of Essay, I:iii:1. 11Remarks, p. 8. 

12Works of John Locke (London, 1824), III, 187. 

18] bid., p. 189. Brief extracts from the pamphlets as well as Locke’s MS comment 
on the Third Remarks described below are published in Noah Porter, “Marginalia 
Locke-a-na,” New Englander and Yale Review, 47 (1887), 33-49; there is no com- 
ment other than a brief introduction. The quotations in this article are made from 
the original texts. 

14] bid., p. 190. 
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Lord Chancellor King now in the Yale University Library are copies 
of Burnet’s pamphlets annotated in Locke’s handwriting. The en- 
tire collection has a table of contents in an unidentified handwrit- 
ing, and a note claiming that “The MS annotations give a singular 
Value to this Copy, as they have never been published and con- 
tains [sic] Lockes Defence against the objections of his greatest 
opponent.” The “Copy” referred to is the third of Burnet’s pam- 
phlets, which gives much the fullest treatment of his points. Locke 
himself observed this difference, for, whereas there is only one an- 
notation on the first pamphlet, the third has an abundance of com- 
ments, some pages being completely surrounded by marginal notes. 

No doubt, few contemporaries of the two men would have agreed 
that Burnet was Locke’s “greatest opponent,” although the com- 
ment is a tribute to Burnet’s continuing reputation through the 
eighteenth century; but, from the viewpoint of the historian of 
thought, the statement may well be true. In these annotated pam- 
phlets, we find, for the first time, the early proponents of the great 
radical modern theories of human nature opposing each other. Both 
worked from opinions which, in effect, ignored the operation of 
divine grace; both considered man in his original endowments as a 
natural being; and they arrived at opposite conclusions. It seems 
to Burnet that man as he comes from nature is good, but every- 
where he has been corrupted. Locke sees man as the product of ex- 
perience, originally determined in no way whatever; his morality is 
the product of his reflection, which in turn is the result and the 
commentary of his sensations. The earliest form of perfectibility 
confronts the ancestor of the pleasure-pain calculus. 

The Third Remarks defends the great principles of “natural 
religion.” There must be, the author says, a “natural conscience” 
even for those who do not have the law, and cites Romans II: 14-15 
as authority. But more important than the authority of revelation, 
one feels, is the conviction that leaving a large part of mankind 
without the means of grace and the hope of glory would involve 
the existence of an arbitrary and capricious God. Further, he asks, 
how is an action to be judged on Locke’s principles?—as good or 
evil, or only as profitable or unprofitable? Is man essentially a moral, 


15London, 1699. 
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or only a calculating, creature?** Locke’s marginal note shows his 
belief that he has been unfairly treated: “An ingenuous & fair reader 
cannot doubt but that I there meant opinion of their morality.” 

Natural religion, Burnet continues, has been defined by Locke 
as nothing more than “the Belief of the Being of a God, and of Obe- 
dience due to him.” Such a definition, he feels, leaves man at a loss. 
How can we know good and evil? Without revelation we are lost.” 
Locke’s note reasserts the rule of duty. “It is not conscience that 
makes the distinction of good & evil conscience only judging of any 
action by that which it takes to be the rule of good & evil acquits 
or condemns it.” In this respect, it is Burnet who contributes to 
deism by devaluing the importance of revelation in religion. 

Burnet believes that we have, on Locke’s principles, no other idea 
of God than that He is all-powerful, all-knowing, and eternal; so 
much and no more reason can tell us must be true of any god at all. 
But what kind of god? Could not the divine be tyrannical and still 
fulfill all these qualifications? Burnet thinks he is carrying on the 
struggle of the Cambridge Platonists against Hobbes’ principles. 
Locke’s long and angry note on this paragraph proves that, as al- 
ways, the question of his effect on religious faith was a tender one 
with him: 

This author makes great profession to write only for truths sake. I think 
it does not very well agree with that character to impute to me what is 
not mine. For where is it I so much as mention much less assert an arbi- 
trary difference of good and evil. Fair writers never fail to quote the 
words that they would charge as blamable in themselves or conse- 
quences. I desire he would quote the words from whence he insinuates 


here as if I excluded out of the Idea of God all other Ideas but Eternity 
omnipotence & omniscience. 


Conscience, his opponent says, is “A Natural Sagacity to distinguish 
Moral Good and Evil, or a different perception and sense of them, 
with a different affection of the Mind arising from it; and this so 
immediate as to prevent and anticipate all External Law, and all 
Ratiocination.”** To this Locke merely asks: “What is this affec- 


16] bid., p. 4. 
17] bid., pp. 7-8. 
18[ bid, 
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tion of the minde from conscience antecedent to all external law & 
ratiocination?’”?® ) 
Locke had made much of the point that, if we have any innate 
moral ideas, children and primitive peoples should have them too.” 
Burnet answers such objections with the suggestion that the moral 
sense grows to perfection through natural development, as the 
leaves and flowers grow from seeds. In this pre-Rousseauistic view 
of mankind, training and environment are beginning to supplant 
supernatural actions of grace and conversion. He continues: 


This is the case we represent: Such a Principle as Natural Conscience, 
we say, is seated in the Soul of Man, as other original Principles are: 
which shew themselves by degrees, in different times, and differently 
a to other circumstances. Whether you will call this Principle, 
Knowledge, or by any other name . . . is indifferent to us; but ’tis a 
Principle of distinguishing one thing from another in Moral Cases, with- 
out ratiocination; and is improveable into more distinct Knowledge. We 
may illustrate this from our Outward Sensations. We can evidently dis- 
tinguish Red and Yellow colours, and yet are at a loss how to define 
either of them, or to express their difference in words. And so in Tastes, 
Odours, Sounds, and other sensible qualities.”* 


Locke notes that “. . . this is an improper way of speaking to cal a 
power principles.” That is, Burnet is really talking about a kind of 
instinct, not innate conviction which can be expressed in proposi- 
tions—not touchstones, by which the reason can determine whether 
an action is good or bad, but reflexes in the presence of certain psy- 
chological situations. His theory of an unfolding “moral sense,” 
furthermore, is analogous to the “pre-formation” hypothesis in 
embryology. 


According to Burnet, children do not have an innate moral sense 


19]t is the absence of “ratiocination” in moralizing that startles Catherine Trotter 
Cockburn, a remarkable young lady who at the age of 24 wrote a reply to Burnet 
later approved by Locke. “Justice or Injustice,” she ‘says, “depend upon the Rights 
of Men, whether Natural, or establish’d by particular Societies, and therefor to 
know what they are, ’tis necessary to know what Right is, which sure requires some 
Reflection.” A Defence of Mr. Lock’s Essay of Human Understanding (London, 
1702), p. 5. The force of sentimental ideas is so strong already, however, that even 
she thinks we have some immediate recognition of good and evil, which she ex- 
plains by a kind of habitual “ratiocination,” and a primitive theory of association- 
ism. P. 66. 


20F ssay, L:iii. 21T bird Remarks, p. 8. 
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because the power of discerning good from evil is at first obscure, 
and rises gradually “according to the Improvement that is made of 
it.”*? Locke had admitted that “there are Natural Tendencies im- 
printed on the Minds of Men; and that from the very first instances 
of Sense and Perception, there are some things that are grateful, and 
other unwelcome to them.” Why not, his opponent asks, grant such 
a principle in the soul, with regard to good and evil?** 

Locke’s comment reflects his connection with the rising scientific 
spirit of reliance on real observation: “Men have a natural tendency 
to what delights & from what pains them. This universal observation 
has established past doubt. That the soul has such a tendency to 
what is moraly [sic] and from what is morally evil has not fallen 
under my observation, & therefor I cannot grant it for as being.” 
Following his canon of observation, Locke had gathered from 
travelers’ accounts a number of stories of primitive peoples who 
seemed to outrage all the accepted canons of civilized morality.” 
If moral ideas are innate, he asks, why do the Peruvians fatten their 
children for the table? To prove conscience is not innate, Burnet 
charges, 


you bring in several barbarous or semi-barbarous People as your Wit- 
nesses Mengrelians, Tonoupinombo’s, and such others, Gentlemen that 
are not of my acquaintance. . . . Sir, as your Plea is weak, in my opinion, 
so methinks you have an ungrateful Office, to rake up all the dirt and 
filth you can from barbarous People, to throw in the face of Humane 
Nature. This, some will think an indignity cast upon Mankind, and a 
piece of Ingratitude to our Maker. But as to this Principle of Natural 
Conscience, or Natural Light, whereof we are treating, we do not con- 
ceive it such a light as may not be dim’d, or, it may be, extinguish’d in 
some People. If there was no other Principle in Humane Nature, than 
Natural Conscience singly, all Mankind would be more uniform in their 
Actions and Principles; But seeing Man is made up of various Principles, 
and such as often interfere one with another, what wonder is it to see 
some following this, some that, some better, some a worse.”® 


Locke’s note on this paragraph repeats his faith in accurate obser- | 


vation. An ideal approach to ethics, inherited from Plato and the 
Platonists, confronts a pragmatic one, thoroughly in accord with 
221 bid. 23] bid. 24Essay, I:iii:9. 


25Third Remarks, p. 10. The suggestion of a conflict of principles in human na- 
ture is the germ of Shaftesbury’s treatment of the three kinds of emotions. 
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the Baconian spirit; and another great moralist of this age was to 
show, in the fable of the Yahoos, if we are to understand man as he 
is, we cannot ignore the dirt and filth, however philosophic divines 
may look down their elegant noses. 

Locke, then, advances the great authority of classical historians 
for the picture of mankind degenerated: “And what is it in those 
who give us such discriptions as are to be found of the heathen 
world immersed in Idolatry and Corruption?” 

And, indeed, Burnet could not overlook the immorality of the 
ancients. He, however, puts the best face possible on the matter. 
There is Aristides, who was said by Plutarch to have reported of a 
secret project to advance the Athenian interest, “Never was pro- 
pos’d a more Profitable Project, nor a more Dishonest”; whereupon 
the people unanimously rejected the scheme; and Fabricius, also 
from Plutarch, notified his enemy, Pyrrhus, of a plot on the latter’s 
life. Locke has little respect for such picking and choosing to make 
human nature appear good: “Because Aristides and Fabricius owned 
the rule of right in those cases of justice ergo the Rule of not murder- 
ing, or preserving their children was innate or asured in the midst of 
those who without remorse of conscience broke it. a very good ar- 
gument.” Burnet reasons further that, although the pagan world did 
have its immorality in practice, the laws reflected the natural con- 
cepts of good and evil which existed although the divine revelation 
was not known. This line of reason, customary with defenders of 
natural religion, plays into the hands of Locke. “Conscience is not 
the law of Nature, but judging by that which is taken to be the law. 
... Practise without touch of conscience shews the law transgressed 
not to be in the minde as rule. Conscience is the judg not the law.” 

The innate light in man, Burnet asserts, using a figure which was 
common among the Cambridge Platonists, is like the sun, which 
shines on bright days, and though obscured, is still in the firmament 
when the sky is overcast.** Locke does not hesitate to point out the 
fallacy: “This author abounds much in similes which have the ill 
luck when brought to the paralel to be against him. As here though 
the [sun] be in heaven, yet those that are in the darke who mani- 


26[bid., p. 11. 
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festly doe not guide their steps by it shew that his light is not 
innate.” 

Nor, Burnet boldly admits, is universal consent and practice 
necessary to prove a principle to be natural. The sense of music is 
natural, yet many men cannot distinguish concord from discord. 
And he brings forth an important comparision which anticipates 
Shaftesbury: 


So also, for Beauty. I do not mean that of Faces only, or Colours, but of 
Order, Proportion, Uniformity, or Regularity in general. This is very 
different in different Persons, and some scarce appear at all affected 
with it. Yet who does not think that some Notion or Idea of Order and 
Regularity, and of their Difference from Confusion or Disorder, is Na- 
tural to us??? 


Locke simply asserts again that this is all wishful thinking and not 
observation. 


What this a. has to say about Natural principles, I know not. That which 
I deny is that practical principles or rules are innate. 


Prove this distinguishing sense of vertue & vice to be natural to man- 
kinde befor they have learnt the measures of vertue & vice from some- 
thing besides that Sense & you will have proved something. 


Besides, Burnet inconsistently asks, do we not have reason to tell 
us our duty to do certain things? Do we not deduce rewards and 
punishments from natural conscience? It is easy for Locke to point 
out the contradiction: “Are Rewards & punishments deducible from 
the nature of God by anyone without Ratiocination that yu con- 
tend Natural conscience works.” 

Burnet then attempts to turn against Locke his own argument for 
fear as a motive to morality. 


Do we not see Men, every day, in spite of Laws, External or Internal, 
Divine or Humane, pursue their Lusts, Passions, and vitious Inclinations? 
Though they have not only the Terrors of another Life to keep them 
in awe and order, but see before their eyes, Gaols, Gibbets, Irons, 
Whips, Racks, and torturing Engines: Examples also of miserable Crea- 
tures suffering actually for those very crimes. If all these united Forces 
and Restraints cannot keep them from extravagant Evils, can we think it 
strange, that the single Principle of Natural Conscience should be sup- 


2"Ibid., p. 13. 
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pressed or suffocated by the Stupidity or Vices incident to Human Na- 
ture.?® 


Locke cannot stomach such reasoning, and has a contemptuous 
snort for an innate moral sense so feeble. 


What! whilst they have the horror of those things as unavoidable for 
that action before their eyes. 


Natural conscience supposed an innate principle suffocated by your 
stupidity or vice is a pretty thing. 
Locke had challenged believers in the innate moral principles to 
list exactly what they are.”® Burnet finds such a challenge unreason- 
able. A man can be guided only by his conscience, “if that be ob- 
scur’d, perverted, or sear’d, we cannot help it.”*° Locke again cites 
observation: “Though the objects be innumerable that please or dis- 
please yet sense can immediately upon the application of every one 
of them distinguish which delights or which offends. Has conscience 
such a discerning sense of moral good & evil in every action?” 
Burnet then turns to epistemological and psychological problems, 
which have a bearing on the immediate subject only insofar as some 
understanding of the respective conceptions of the soul is necessary 
to an understanding of the contrasting ethical positions, His psy- 
chology is a modified Cartesianism. The soul, Burnet thinks, sits as 
a spectator, receiving and in part creating the impressions of the 
world, material for which is brought by the obedient spirits from 
sensations; enthroned within the conarion and yet somehow ubi- 
quitously present in the body, it beholds as if within the camera 
obscura the wonderful spectacle of the world.* It was a common- 
place that secondary qualities—such as color and sound, not to 
mention values such as beauty—were home-made creations of the 
soul itself, for which there were no real counterparts in the “me- 
chanick” universe of mass, motion, and figure. Boyle’s influential 
The Excellency of Theology (written 1665, published 1674) has 
phrases which sound like those which Burnet applied to the moral 
sensations: 


*8[bid., p. 15. 29E ssay, I:iii: 14. 80Third Remarks, p. 15. 
81On the camera obscura and its importance in the period, see Marjorie Hope 
Nicolson, Newton Demands the Muse (Princeton, 1946), pp. 77 ff. 
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For if I demand, why, for instance, when I look upon a bell, that is 
ringing, such a motion or impression in the Conarion produces in the 
mind that peculiar sort of perception, seeing, and not hearing; and 
another motion, though coming from the same bell, at the same time, 
produces that quite differing sort of perception, that we call sound, but 
not vision; what can be answered, but that it was the good pleasure of 
the author of human nature to have it so? And if the question be asked 
why the smell of castor, or assa foetida, produces in most persons that, 
which they call a stink, rather than a perfume? . . . if, I say, these, and 
a thousand other questions of the like kind, be asked, the answer will 
be but the general one, that is already given, that such is the nature of 
man.*? 


He rejects Cartesian efforts to explain these perceptions of harmony, 
of the pleasant and the unpleasant, etc., in terms of tensions of the 
nerves, activities of the “spirits,” etc.** The beautiful exists because 
of the soul’s creative power, with which God has endowed it. 
Henry More argues with regard to the sense of beauty, as Burnet 
does of the moral sense, that universal consent is not necessary to 
prove its reality: 


For, I say, this rather makes for what we aim at, that Pulchritude is 
convey’d indeed by the outward Senses unto the Soul, but a more In- 
tellectual Faculty is that which relishes it; . . . . [stones in regular 
shapes] I say, gratifie our sight, as having a nearer cognation with the 
Soul of Man, that is rational and intellectual, and therefore is well pleased 
when it meets with any outward Object that fits and agrees with those 
cogenite Ideas her own Nature is furnished with. 


To the physical world of bodies and local motion it makes no differ- 
ence whether a stone is “jagged” or of a regular form; but we, as 
intellectual beings, prefer the symmetrical shape because our mental 
processes in some measure correspond to those of the Creator. Boyle 
was so rapt by this mystery of the immaterial soul joined to the 


82Works (London, 1772), IV, 12. 

38The tradition of the soul as creative was so powerful that Locke, even against 
the basic principles of his psychology, felt constrained to accept a version of it, dis- 
tinguishing between primary and secondary qualities. The intellectual tradition in 
aesthetics is carried on by such writers as Akenside, and earlier, Burnet; Burke 
takes the opposing physiological view. 

34 Antidote against Atheism (1652) in A Collection of Several Philosophical Writ- 
ings of Dr. Henry More (London, 1772), chap. xi, p. 4. This whole passage may be 
compared with Akenside’s The Pleasures of Imagination (1744 ed.), I, 444 ff. 
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material body that he considered the union of the two a thing ab- 
struse as the “adorable mystery of the incarnation” itself. 

Given this psychology, it was easy to draw the analogy of moral 
with aesthetic perception. More almost openly calls innate moral 
principles a creative power: “resolving right Reason rather into an 
inward Sense, or an inward Faculty of Divination; than into any 
certain and distinct Principles, by which a Man might judge of that 
which in everything were the best.”** In the same work, he remarks 
that the ancient moralists “all presum’d that the Mind of Man, when 
effectually purg’d from the Stains of Prejudice and Passion, did as 
naturally discern of things which were just and true, as an unblem- 
ish’d Eye does rightfully distinguish of Colors.”** Whichcote® 
and Culverwel® are among several authors who might be cited to 
the same effect. 

Locke, of course, despite his acceptance of secondary qualities, 
rejected such mystical concepts of knowledge. Our greatest ideas, 
even that of infinity itself, have nothing in them but “what is made 
out of simple ideas, received into the mind by the senses.”** If we 
accept such a notion, Burnet asks indignantly, how are we to assume 
that “mere matter” can reason, or attain unity of perception?** Un- 
like Boyle, Locke did not humbly prostrate himself before the ab- 


struse miracle of the union of material and immaterial substance. 


Can yu then conceive an unextended created substance? can yu con- 
ceive an unextended and unsolid substance moveing or moved by mat- 
ter? Can yu Idea [sic] or thought produced by the motion of matter? 


85Ed. cit., IV, 44-45. So wonderful were the powers of the soul to him that, like 
many other Christian virtuosi, he looked forward eagerly to the possibilities for 
increasing scientific knowledge when the soul, after death, should be relieved of the 
need for perceiving only what the “brute matter” of the body deigns to bring to its 
attention. 

3*Enchiridion Ethicum, Southwell translation (Facsimile Text Society), p. 17. 

87] bid., p. 102. 


88In a sermon which Shaftesbury published, he compares the harmoniousness of 
morality to the order and loveliness of the heavenly bodies. Select Sermons (Lon- 
don, 1698), p. 270. 

39In his Discourse of the Light of Nature (London, 1652), p. 94, he paraphrases 
Lord Herbert as believing the soul has “purer faculties” which “unclasp and dis- 
close themselves, . . . being made in as harmonious proportion suitable to spiritual 
objects, as the eye is to colours, or the eare to sounds.” 

40F ssay, I1:xviii:1. “1Third Remarks, p: 17. 
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The positive proofs of the one side or the other should be ballanced. 
This argument of unity if it has any force in it supposes all our percep- 
tions of sense to be made in a point which cannot be unless all our nerves 
terminate in a point. 


But how, wonders Burnet, can there be a “common Percipient”? 
How can one particle of matter know the “cogitations of any other 
Parts or Particles”?** Locke admits the difficulty and can say only 
that God must have arranged it all in some way: 


"Twould be impossible if it were supposed to be in matter as matter. 
But if God gives it to a certain systeme of matter soe disposd it is then 
in that systeme. If an inability to explain how any system of matter can 
thinke be an argument against a material soule the inability to explain 
how body by motion can affect an immaterial being will be an argument 
against an immaterial soule. 


Thus Locke grasped the nettle. On the one hand, physical science 
had given the seventeenth-century thinkers a deep respect for mat- 
ter and material processes; nature appeared an affair of dead atoms 
moving according to well-defined, immutable law; and the “mech- 
anistic” hypothesis, as both More and the Royal Society scientists 
realized, was putting what we should call animism out of court. 
How, then, could something immaterial, as the soul, do anything at 
all in a universe of local motion? Yet, if matter is lifeless, immovable 
by its own power—as science, no less than theology, concluded— 
how could such complex phenomena as perception, to say nothing of 
philosophic thought, be explained? So Burnet fears that, if we go to 
the materialistic extreme, “There will be no end of imputing Powers 
to Matter, according to every one’s Fancy or Credulity.”** He had 
a strong penchant for science, but, like Boyle, he could not go all 
the way with Locke on the nature of the soul. He has a dark sus- 
picion, evidently thinking of Malebranche and his English follower 
Burthogge, that the grand purpose all along is to reduce the universe 
to God and matter, and to squeeze out the human soul altogether. 

Thus the issue was joined. What had been achieved? Most strik- 
ing of all, perhaps, to us is that Burnet had asserted the moral nature 
of man at the expense of moral responsibility. It is true that More 
and others of his school often speak of “right reason” when what 


421 bid. 43[bid., p. 23. 
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they mean is a kind of immediate intuition; and, like many Ren- 
aissance Neo-Platonists, he is inclined to elevate the emotions in the 
ascent of the soul;** and he is inclined to substitute an inward sense 
of moral rectitude for that ecstatic union of the soul with God 
which had constituted the apex of the usual Neo-Platonic progres- 
sion. Yet he never explicitly denied that it is reason which forms the 
center of the moral process. And he consistently emphasized that it 
is a “purged,” a converted soul, which sees the good and the true.“* 
Burnet’s sense of goodness, emphatically “without ratiocination,” 
therefore represents a momentous, if logical step away from the 
ethical traditions of the Renaissance, and for that matter, of the 
whole Christian tradition. To such straits had a seventeenth-centu 

philosophic divine been brought by his earnest effort to defend re- 
ligion and morality in the face of strange new problems raised by 
the new philosophy which called all in doubt. Perhaps 1699 is as 
good a date as any for the end of Christian humanism in England. 

If Burnet’s pamphlets were actually the first out-and-out state- 
ment of the new theory of human nature, it was certainly Shaftes- 
bury’s An Inquiry Concerning Virtue, or Merit that launched the 
idea, so far as influence is concerned. Whether Burnet directly in- 
fluenced the thinking of Shaftesbury cannot be determined defi- 
nitely; but that he saw Burnet’s pamphlets is not unlikely, for, after 
all, Shaftesbury was the student of Locke, and, as we shall see, almost 
obsessed by the urge to “talk back to” his old teacher—via the print- 
ing press. 

The origin of the Inquiry is something of a mystery. The fourth 
Earl, in his sketch of his father’s life, says that the Inquiry after 
Virtue, as he calls it, was sketched when the author was “but twenty 
years of age,”—which would be about 1691.“’ It was surreptitiously 


44In the Enchiridion Ethicum, for example, he calls “reason” the “very eye of 
the soul,” and rebukes Aristotle for calling it a kind of “industry.” P. 14. 

“The ravishing joy of the “Boniform Faculty,” described in the Enchiridion, is 
almost the equivalent of the Neo-Platonic ecstasy. 

46“No man can feel the motives and Dictates of this Divine Faculty, but one 
who hath attained to it by diligent application.” Enchiridion, p. 14. 

47The Life, Unpublished Letters, and Philosophical Regimen of Anthony, Earl 
of Shaftesbury, ed. Benjamin Rand (London and New York, 1900), p. xxiii. He 
seems to have been influenced, also, in certain aspects of his attitude toward nature 
by Burnet’s Theory. See The Moralists, in the Characteristicks (1732 ed.), II, 389-90. 
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printed by Toland, he adds, “during my father’s stay in Holland.” 


He was greatly chagrined at this, and immediately bought up the whole 
impression before many of the books were sold, and set about com- 
pleting the Treatise which he published himself not long after.** 


Allegations of pirated editions in this period are notoriously unre- 
liable, and it is perhaps significant that no copies of this supposed 
publication have been found. 

There are several difficulties in this account. Rand has noted that, 
in the manuscript of the life, the date of surreptitious publication is 
given as 1703-4, during the third Earl’s second visit to Holland. 
The author himself, however, in the first edition of his Character- 
isticks (1711), in which the Inquiry first appeared in authorized 
version, says the work was “printed first in 1699.” If so, the chron- 
ology given by the son is confused; Shaftesbury could hardly have 
“set about completing the Treatise which he published himself not 
long after” 1699, when the Inquiry did not come out until twelve 
years later. 

The question then is whether Shaftesbury had arrived at this 
theory before 1697, and whether, if so, he gained anything from 
Burnet which he subsequently added to his Inquiry. We have no 
reliable expressions of his opinions on these matters before 1698. A 
look at the background of the Inquiry will indicate, I think, that 
from this date on, at least, Shaftesbury’s purposes and methods in 
general were those pioneered by Burnet, and that he was motivated 
by a violent reaction against Locke’s theories of human nature— 
which is one significant key to his intellectual biography. 

In 1708/9, The Moralists, with the first, brief statement of the 
“moral sense” theory, appeared. Shaftesbury’s correspondence of 
this year shows that he was thinking much about Locke; and he im- 
plies, in a letter to Ainsworth, that this idea was of long standing 
and based on a deep conviction that the ideas of Locke about human 
nature were both dangerous and degrading to mankind. The com- 
mentary on Locke, furthermore, is the ground plan of the Inquiry: 


’Twas Mr. Locke that struck at all fundamentals, threw all order and 
virtue out of the world, and made the very ideas of these (which are 


48] bid. 
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the same as those of God) unatural, and without foundation in our 
minds. Innate is a word he poorly plays upon; the right word, though 
less used, is connatural. For what has birth or progress of the foetus out 
of the womb to do in this case? The question is not about the time the 
ideas entered, . . . but whether the constitution of man be such that, 
being adult and grown up, at such or such a time, sooner or later... , 
the idea and sense of order, administration, and a God, will not infalli- 
bly, inevitably, necessarily spring up in him.“ 


Like Burnet, again, Shaftesbury is worried by Locke’s giving up 
the argument from universal consent for innate morality: “Then 
comes the credulous Mr. Locke, with his Indian, barbarian stories 
of wild nations, that have no such idea (as travellers, learned au- 
thors! and men of truth! and great philosophers! have informed 
him) .. .”°° Like Burnet, he rejects what he considers an arbitrary 
God as represented by Locke: 


Thus virtue, according to Mr. Locke, has no other measure, law, or rule, - 
than fashion and custom; morality, justice, equity, depend only on law 
and will, and God indeed is a perfect free agent in his sense; that is, free 
to anything, that is however ill; for if He wills it, it will be made good; 
virtue may be vice, and vice virtue in its turn, if he pleases.** 


Then Shaftesbury advances the conception of goodness as a full- 
blown instinct; we are good by nature, by the same process “which 
teaches birds their nests, and how to fly the minute they have full 
feathers.” 

The sympathy with the moral ideas descended from the Cam- 
bridge Platonists is obvious in Shaftesbury’s earliest work, the pref- 
ace which he wrote for an edition of Whichcote’s sermons (1698). 
He appears, in fact, as an embryo Cambridge Platonist, finding that 
the problem is to avoid two extremes—views stemming from Hobbes, 
and dogmas coming from Calvin. In words almost identical with 
those of Burnet, he obviously is referring to Locke in fearing that 
“some Men, who have meant sincerely well to Religion and Vertue” 
have been afraid of laying too much stress on natural religion and 
the goodness of human nature, and so have emphasized the “mer- 
cenary” in human nature, denying that men can find “any Hap- 
piness in Vertue, but what is Reversion.” On the other hand, 


49Rand, ed. cit., p. 403. 50 bid. _511bid., p. 404. 
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another (obviously Calvinistic) school of thought has over-em- 
phasized the depravity of human nature, “As if Good-nature, and 
Religion, were Enemies.” It should have been the business of “those 
who had manag’d the Cause of Religion, to have contended for these 
better Dispositions”; and to have shown “how deep a Root and 
Foundation they had in Human Nature.”® 

The description of the aesthetic moral sense in The Moralists re- 
calls the passage from More’s Antidote, above cited, so strongly 
that one is inclined to suspect Shaftesbury had it in mind.** Yet there 
is an important difference. More, still in the Neo-Platonic tradition, 
places perception of beauty in the reason."* Shaftesbury seems to 
eliminate the reason altogether: ““No sooner are ACTIONS view’d, no 
sooner the human A ffections and Passions discern’d . . . than straight 
an inward EYE distinguishes and sees the Fair and shapely. . . .”* 
It is the feeling, not reason, which is the right moral judge: it is the 
emotions, according to the Inquiry, which are the right moral guide. 
The “Heart . .. must either rightly and soundly affect what is just 
and right, . . . or, corruptly affect what is ill.”** 

Once the principle has been explained, the bulk of the Inquiry is 
taken up with answering much the same objections which Burnet 
encountered. The system of the “affections,” which represents a 
combination of Stoical and anti-Stoical views, is an attempt to ex- 
plain in detail how it is, as Burnet remarked without amplifying, that 
“Man is made up of various Principles, and such as often interfere 
one with another.” Shaftesbury, however, goes further than Burnet 
in attributing moral sense to children, and he follows Locke’s rather 
than Burnet’s theory as to the rise of the idea of God (which he 
makes a gradual product of “Reason and Reflection,” rather than an 
innate idea). 

Shaftesbury’s dwelling on the possibility of an atheist’s being a 


52Sig. Asv. 

58Thus More uses the “Cone, Sphear or Cylinder” as examples of regular figures 
which the mind naturally prefers; Shaftesbury also employs regular solids as illus- 
trations, the “Sphere or Globe, the Cylinder or Obelisk.” 


54“For Symmetry, Equality and Correspondency of Parts, is the discernment of 
Reason, not the object of Sense.” Antidote, ed. cit., II:v:6. 


55Characteristicks, ed. cit., Il, 414-15. 
56] bid., 43. 
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good man is designed, not to cast an oblique reflection upon religion, 
but to oppose the concept of a “mercenary” morality. And yet he 
is more inclined than is Burnet to see some merit in the fear of super- 
natural punishment to produce morality.” 

There is a notable passage in Shaftesbury which would indicate 
that he was perfectly aware of, and inclined to accept, the psy- 
chology of secondary qualities, and that it underlies his moral-sense 
doctrine: 


Coming therefore to a Capacity of seeing and admiring in this new 
way, [the soul] must needs find a Beauty and a Deformity as well in 
Actions, Minds, and Tempers, as in Figures, Sounds, or Colours. If there 
be no real Amiableness or Deformity in moral Acts, there is at least an 
imaginary one of full force. Tho perhaps the Thing itself shou’d not be 
allow’d in Nature, the Imagination or Fancy of it must be allow’d to be 
from Nature alone.*® 


Although beauty may not really exist in the external world, it has a 
real existence in the mind; and that is enough for us. 

All in all, it would seem that the Inquiry is in substance an answer 
to Locke, but not in the strictly controversial way; it is rather an 
attempt to put forth a rival theory of human nature which will 
vindicate the honor of humanity and of God. Whether Shaftesbury 
actually was influenced by Burnet or not, both men grew out of 
the same background, held much the same convictions, and worked 
to give a rationale for the growing popular “sentimental” concept 
of man which was already appearing in the drama. And so went 
forth a radically new concept of human nature which, for good or 
for evil, has had incalculable consequences. 


57d. cit., pp. 61 ff. 


58Ed. cit. II, 43. Lord Kames states the theory of the “moral sense” in terms 
explicitly of the primary and secondary qualities: “The qualities of right and wrong 
in voluntary actions, are secondary, like beauty and ugliness and the other sec- 
ondary qualities. . . . Like them, they are objects of intuitive perception, and 
depend not in any degree on reason.” The sense of beauty and ugliness, or “taste,” 
is parallel to that of right and wrong, “termed the moral sense or conscience.” 
Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 1788), IV, 11-12. 





































The Westward Advance of the 
Atlantic Frontier+ 


By Louis B. Wricut 


| pram the first century of settlement in British America, our 
ancestors held a beachhead which averaged hardly a hundred 
miles in depth along the Atlantic seaboard. This was a thin line in- 
deed and often a precarious foothold. Curving around the north 
and northwest was the French colonial empire which gradually 
pushed its borders down the Ohio and Mississippi valleys to join 
with the Spanish colonial empire extending in an arc around the 
southern and southwestern periphery of the English territory. 
Squeezed between France and Spain, and frequently threatened by 
hostile Indians within the area of settlements, the English occupation 
of the Atlantic region looked theoretically hopeless. A modern dis- 
ciple of geopolitics would have denied them any chance for sur- 
vival, much less for expansion. But the English have never been a 
people to surrender to a theory of extinction. During their first 
century, the English colonists consolidated their gains, gave heed 
to a doctrine that God had especially reserved a portion of the 
American continent for them, and began a westward thrust up the 
inland waterways. They also welcomed a polyglot assortment of 
non-English immigrants who would help in the conquest of the 
West, and, ironically, would become inveterate enemies of England. 
By the time this movement was completed, the westward-moving 
Americans, as we must now call them, had overcome every handicap 
interposed by man or nature and had at last managed to make a 
garden even out of the desert of southern California. We are the 
inheritors of a doctrine and a movement which began before the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

For a century after Captain John Smith first explored the James 
River, Englishmen dreamed of discovering a water route through 
the American continent to the South Sea and thence to Asia. The 
many fruitless voyages in search of the Northwest Passage are too 


*Annual Founder’s Day address, delivered at the Huntington Library on the 
afternoon of March 1, 1948, and published in accordance with custom. 
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well known to need recalling, but we are likely to forget that In- 
dian traders all through the seventeenth century had hopes of dis- 
covering the Western Ocean. When they reached the Blue Ridge 
Mountains in Virginia, they thought that the sea must lie not far 
beyond. When a traveler reported the low-lying fogs and mists of 
the Great Smokies, wise men nodded and assured their listeners that 
these were evidences of the nearness of the South Sea. On May 27, 
1669, Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia, wrote to Lord 
Arlington that during the previous spring he had planned “to do 
his Majesty a memorable service, which was, in the company of two 
hundred gentlemen who had engaged to go along with me, to find 
out the East India Sea, and we had hopes that in our journey we 
should have found some mines of silver.” Unseasonable rains had 
prevented the exploration, but Berkeley remained hopeful of finding 
both the ocean and the silver mines. The belief that gold and silver 
might be found in the new lands to the West was the stimulant 
which drove many an explorer into the wilderness for the next cen- 
tury and a half. 

In the summer of 1650 Edward Bland, an English merchant 
resident in Virginia, and Abraham Wood, a militia captain and In- 
dian trader, led an expedition from the site of Petersburg to a point 
in southwest Virginia where they discovered a river which they 
believed ran west. The next year Bland printed in London The 
Discovery of New Britain (1651) which carried a preface extolling 
the land and urging all who desired “the advancement of God’s 
glory by the conversion of the Indians, [and] the augmentation of 
the English commonwealth in extending its liberties” to consider 
“the present benefit and future profits” of settling the new territory 
lying between thirty-five and thirty-seven degrees of north latitude. 

This geographical position carried a mystical significance. Bland’s 
book reprinted a passage, attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh’s Mar- 
row of History, pointing out that God had placed Eden on the 


thirty-fifth parallel of north latitude.’ This location guaranteed an © 


ideal climate of perpetual spring and summer, and a garden shaded 


1T he First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Virginians, 1650- 
1674, ed. Clarence W. Alvord and Lee Bidgood (Cleveland, Ohio, 1912), p. 175. 


*[bid., pp. 112-13. 
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by palm trees, described by Raleigh as the greatest blessing and 
wonder of nature. Other earthly paradises, the passage implied, 
would be found on the thirty-fifth parallel, presumably also shaded 
by palm trees. If Californians follow Bland’s hint from Raleigh, 
they will discover paradise somewhere between Santa Barbara and 
San Luis Obispo—and not in Los Angeles County, as the All Year 
Club asserts. Although Edward Bland exhorted the readers of his 
narrative to help him claim the wilderness paradise which he had 
discovered, only a few Indian traders took advantage of the sugges- 
tion. 

Thirty years later a German physician, Dr. John Lederer, led three 
expeditions into the back country of Virginia and in crabbed Latin 
wrote an extraordinary account of his adventures, which Sir Wil- 
liam Talbot in 1672 translated and published in English as The Dis- 
coveries of John Lederer in Three Several Marches from Virginia 
to the West of Carolina and Other Parts of the Continent. Lederer 
proved such a liar that historians have been inclined to discount his 
narrative. For example, he reported that the forests of western Vir- 
ginia were infested with leopards and lions; but, lest he frighten 
away potential settlers, he hastily added that these beasts were 
“neither so large nor so fierce as those of Asia and Africa.”* He also 
encountered Indians believed to have come from “the island of 
New Albion or California, from whence we may imagine some 
great arm of the Indian Ocean or bay stretches into the continent 
towards the Apalatean [Appalachian] Mountains in the nature of a 
midland sea.”* This is one of the early evidences of interest in Cali- 
fornia displayed by explorers of English America. 

The hope of finding this western sea, or at least the river system 
leading to it, continued to stir the interest of Virginia adventurers 
and Indian traders. During the last third of the seventeenth cenury, 
William Byrd I, founder of the Byrd dynasty in Virginia, got rich 
by selling pots, kettles, rum, and guns to the Indians in exchange 
for furs and deerskins. His agents penetrated the distant forests of 
Virginia and Carolina, but Byrd remained shut-mouthed about their 
discoveries to keep his trade secrets from his rivals, particularly from 
Abraham Wood, associate of Edward Bland in the expedition of 


S]bid., p. 141. *Ibid., p. 155. 
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1650. Wood, who operated from a trading post near the site of 
modern Petersburg, prospered and was the backer of further ex- 
plorations in the West. Sir William Berkeley, who ruled Virginia 
for many years as royal governor and was also one of the Lords 
Proprietors of Carolina, had such a vested interest in the Indian 
trade and in western exploration that his enemies charged him with 
allowing Virginia farms to be devastated by local tribes lest he jeop- 
ardize his trading ventures by making war upon the Indians. Sir 
William’s alleged tenderness about the Indians was one of the 
causes of Bacon’s Rebellion in 1676. 

No one knows the name of the first Englishman who crossed the 
Alleghenies and discovered the Ohio Valley. The earliest written 
record of the penetration from Virginia of this portion of the West 
is a journal kept by Robert Fallam, who, along with Captain 
Thomas Batts and Thomas Wood, passed the divide on September 
13, 1671, and drank out of a tributary of the Ohio River. But as 
they explored the river valley which they had entered, they came 
upon trees marked with the initials of adventurers who had pre- 
ceded them. Abraham Wood, Byrd’s rival in the fur trade, was in- 
strumental in promoting the Batts-Fallam-Wood expedition. In the 


meantime, Byrd himself was directing the exploration of the same 
territory, but how far westward his agents eventually went nobody 
knows. When Batts and his colleagues were returning they met In- 
dians near the crest of the mountains who gave them “the news of 
Mr. Byrd and his great company’s discoveries three miles from the 


295 


Tetera’s town.”* Competition for western land and profits from 
western trade had already begun in 1671. 

Fallam wrote in his journal that the land was exceedingly rich 
and promising. He also reported that he saw in a westerly direction 
“over a certain delightful hill a fog arise and a glimmering light as 
from water. We supposed there to be a great bay”*—an arm of the 
South Sea. As for Batts, he thought he saw sails upon the water. 

Fallam’s journal was copied by the Reverend John Clayton, par- 
son at Jamestown, and sent to the Royal Society in London, of 
which Clayton was a member. It excited the interest of the learned 
members of that body. About 1687, a second copy of the journal 


5Ibid., pp. 192-93. 8[bid., p. 192. 
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was made for Dr. Daniel Coxe, another member of the Royal So- 
ciety and a notable advocate of western expansion. Dr. Coxe, 
prominent physician and scientist, used the journal as the basis of an 
argument to the Board of Trade that the West ought to be colonized 
by Englishmen. 

The most picturesque and best known of the early explorations 
from Virginia was the celebrated expedition led by Governor 
Alexander Spotswood across the Blue Ridge Mountains in Septem- 
ber 1716. Accompanied by the historian, Robert Beverley, John 
Fontaine—a Huguenot gentleman who kept a journal—and a party 
of about fifty men, Spotswood discovered the Shenandoah River, 
which he named the Euphrates after one of four rivers of Eden. 
Fontaine’s journal, the chief source of information about these ex- 
plorations, provides a fascinating account of one of the most con- 
vivial expeditions on record. Fontaine reports an incredible con- 
sumption of liquor and frequent encounters with rattlesnakes of an 
appalling size. Whether there is any connection between these facts, 
a historian at this late date cannot say. On September 5 Fontaine 
writes: “We drank King George’s health, and all the Royal Family’s, 
at the very top of the Appalachian mountains . . . I being somewhat 
more curious than the rest, went on a high rock on the top of the 
mountain, to see fine prospects, and I lost my gun.”” The next day, 
Spotswood buried an empty bottle containing a paper saying that 
he took possession of the region in the name of George I, King of 
England. At the conclusion of this ceremony, says Fontaine, 


We had a good dinner, and after it we got the men together, and loaded 
all their arms, and we drank the King’s health in champagne, and fired a 
volley; the Princess’ health in burgundy, and fired a volley; and all the 
rest of the royal family in claret, and fired a volley. We drank the Gov- 
ernor’s health and fired another volley: We had several sorts of liquors, 
viz., Virginia red wine and white wine, Irish usquebaugh, brandy, shrub, 
two sorts of rum, champagne, canary, cherry punch, water, cider, &c.° 


Spotswood memorialized the journey by creating the “Transmon- 
tane Order” and presenting his companions with golden horseshoes 
“to encourage gentlemen to venture backwards and make discov- 


™Memoirs of a Huguenot Family, ed. Ann Maury (New York, 1872), p. 287. 
SIbid., pp. 288-89. 
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eries and new settlements,” says Hugh Jones, a contemporary his- 
torian.° 

Great as was the speculative interest of Virginia gentlemen in the 
western lands, the actual settlement of the interior was the labor of 
other people. By the end of the seventeenth century, the push west- 
ward had begun all along the Atlantic seaboard. From the time 
of Roger Williams onward, Puritans who found themselves in dis- 
agreement with the rigorous authorities of Massachusetts Bay bet- 
tered their lot by moving out of the Bay’s jurisdiction—into Rhode 
Island, into the Connecticut Valley, into New Hampshire, into west- 
ern New York, into the wilds of Pennsylvania. New England’s 
westward expansion—unlike that in the colonies to the south—was 
frequently a community enterprise. Whole congregations, under 
the leadership of a preacher or of pious laymen, removed to territory 
where they could set up the sort of church polity which best suited 
them. 

In the far South, cattle raisers and farmers pushed into the Up 
Country from Charleston, South Carolina, until they reached the 
foothills. By the beginning of the eighteenth century Indian traders 
from Charleston had penetrated the mountains and reached the 
country of the Cherokees, the Creeks, and the Chickasaws. By 1700 
Carolina adventurers had crossed the Mississippi River. 

Western expansion, however, would have remained for many 
years a spasmodic movement, confined to the activities of Indian 
traders and adventurous speculators, or to religious groups from 
New England, had it not been for the mass migration to America of 
the Scotch-Irish from Ulster and the Germans from the Rhineland. 
A few Scots and a somewhat larger number of Germans had ar- 
rived in this country before 1700, but the great tide of immigration 
began after the turn of the century and continued for the remainder 
of the colonial period. 

It would be hard to overestimate the influence upon American 


expansion of these two groups of non-English peoples. It would be 


equally hard to overestimate their influence upon the social devel- 
opment of the country and upon later political events. . 
William Penn’s propaganda advertising the virtues of his propri- 


*Hugh Jones, The Present State of Virginia (London, 1724), p. 14. 
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: etary colony of Pennsylvania aroused the interest of Germans and 
Scots. As early as 1683, Francis Daniel Pastorius, a lawyer of Frank- 
2 fort, led a group of Pietists from the lower Rhine to Philadelphia. 
f Pennsylvania with its promise of peace and prosperity appealed to 
€ 
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these people who had suffered incredibly from the recurrent wars 
which swept the Rhine country. William Penn promised them fer- 
- tile soil in a Quaker land which hated war. The earliest Germans 
- were Mennonites and pacifists of related sects. Many of them were 
craftsmen and skilled workers. A few, like the leader, Pastorius, 





- were learned men. During the early years of the eighteenth century 
5 a new type of German began to arrive in Pennsylvania. These Ger- 
1S mans were for the most part Lutherans of peasant stock and were 
r generally “redemptioners”—that is, they sold themselves into bond- 
y age for a period of years, usually a five-year term, to pay their 
d passage over. They had little interest in learning, but they were the 
most skilful farmers this country had seen. The first Germans set- 
ip tled near Philadelphia but later arrivals pushed onward into the 
1 back country. Penn’s treaties with the Indians made possible the 
rs peaceful occupation of interior lands which the Germans soon made 
1€ as productive as garden plots. 
00 The Scotch-Irish also read Penn’s advertisements of a country 
which promised an abundance of rich land and freedom from inter- 
ry ference in any man’s religion. No combination of promises could 
an have been more appealing to the Scots of Ulster. They had left the 
m lowlands of Scotland to occupy the confiscated farms of Catholics 
of in Northern Ireland. Though they had multiplied, they had found 
id. neither prosperity nor liberty there. They felt that the English gov- 
r- ernment had dealt hardly with them. Restrictive laws on the export 
on of Irish woolens caused hardships to the Ulster weavers. Exorbitant 
ler rents imposed by English landlords aroused deep resentment. And 
worst of all, the Test Act of 1704 excluded from every military and 
an civil office Scots who did not become communicants of the Estab- 
be lished Church of Ireland. This effort of the Church of England to 
el- root out dissent among Scotch-Irish Protestants convinced many 
| Ulstermen that their only hope of religious liberty lay in emigra- 
ri- tion to tolerant Pennsylvania. 


Bearing a bitter grudge against England and the Established 
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Church, Presbyterian Scots came in droves to America, entering 
chiefly at the port of Philadelphia, though some landed at Charles- 
ton, New York, Boston, and other ports. They were a poor but de- 
termined people. Finding the tidewater region already pre-empted, 
they pushed into the hinterland, past even the Germans who had 
preceded them, and settled on the most distant frontiers. From 
Pennsylvania they pushed down the Cumberland Valley into Mary- 
land and Virginia. Eventually they made their way into the hill 
country of the Carolinas, where they met some of their brethren 
who had moved inland from Charleston and Wilmington. Before 
1750, Germans, Scots, and a sprinkling of tidewater Virginians had 
settled the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. The Scots, however, 
soon were the dominant influence in the Shenandoah and other in- 
land valleys, and the Presbyterian Church was the dominant re- 
ligion of the western frontier. Though Methodists, Baptists, Men- 
nonites, and a few Church of England folk settled in the wilder- 
ness, Presbyterians were more numerous than other sects, and Pres- 
byterian churches outnumbered all others in the backwoods dis- 
tricts. As late as the mid-nineteenth century, Methodist circuit 
riders in the South Carolina Up Country, which had been settled 
largely by Scots, shook their heads mournfully over the religious 
monopoly exercised by the Presbyterians. 

In many parts of eighteenth-century America, the term Presby- 
terian was synonymous for a Scotch-Irishman from Ulster. Un- 
friendly people frequently used the term with a good deal of venom, 
because the Ulster Scots, for all of their rugged qualities of char- 
acter, were often less than agreeable as neighbors. In Pennsylvania 
a political and social feud quickly developed between the Presby- 
terians and the Quakers. The Presbyterian Scots also looked with 
contempt upon pacifist German sects, like the Mennonites, who 
made common cause with the Quakers. 

The Scots brought with them an Old Testament type of religion. 
Their God was an avenging Jehovah, and they were convinced of — 
their own calling to be the instruments for the carrying out of 
God’s will. Seeing a parallel between themselves and the children 
of Israel, they looked upon the Indians as Canaanites whose lands 
might be taken by the Chosen People. ‘The Old Testament, more- 
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over, supplied them ample authority for the extermination of the 
Indians, for did not Jehovah enjoin his people to smite the heathen 
and destroy them root and branch? 

The Scotch-Irish cannot be blamed entirely for their ruthless at- 
titude toward the Indians. The settlement of the back country co- 
incided with the Indian wars which raged periodically during the 
eighteenth century. Scottish settlers in the lonely clearings were 
often the victims of scalping parties, and they had learned that the 
only argument which an Indian heeded was one enforced by long 
rifles. The frontiersmen of Pennsylvania particularly complained 
that the Quaker rulers of that colony, safe in Philadelphia and its 
environs, were more concerned about protecting their trade with 
the Indians than with saving the lives of white settlers in the West. 

The climax of the frontiersmen’s hate was reached during Christ- 
mas week, 1763, when a group of Presbyterian zealots known as the 
“Paxton Boys” fell on the remnants of a peaceful tribe of Cones- 
toga Indians living among the whites near Lancaster and murdered 
them all—twenty men, women, and children. Then, reported Ben- 
jamin Franklin, they “huzza’d in triumph as if they had gained 
a victory, and rode off—unmolested.”*” Not content with this 
slaughter, the Scots organized an “army” of nearly six hundred men 
and marched on Philadelphia, determined to slaughter a tribe of 
Christian Indians converted by the Moravians and at that moment 
under the protection of the Philadelphia militia. Faced with civil 
war, Philadelphia prepared for defense. Benjamin Franklin himself 
shouldered a musket and went to the aid of the Indian converts. 
The ardor of the Scots cooled somewhat at the thought of the can- 
non which the Quakers had mounted, and they camped at German- 
town to negotiate with Governor John Penn. The grievance which 
they emphasized most was the neglect of the Pennsylvania authori- 
ties to defend the western settlements. They could not understand 
the compassion of the Philadelphians for the so-called Christian In- 
dians when other red men were slaughtering Presbyterians on the 
frontier. While they were about it, the Scots demanded greater rep- 
resentation in the assembly. As a means of exterminating the human 
vermin of the woods, the Scots also demanded a bounty on every 


10Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1938), p. 307. 
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Indian scalp which they might take. As their petition stated, the 
failure of the Pennsylvania government to offer such a bounty had 
“dampened the spirits of many brave men.” Ironically, Governor 
Penn, grandson of peaceable William Penn, was willing to make 
this concession and declared a bounty on Indian scalps, male or fe- 
male. With this incentive, the thrifty and belligerent Scots retired 
to their western counties to carry on the work of Jehovah among 
the Indians. Benjamin Franklin, disgusted with their intolerance, 
wrote a tract condemning the Paxton Boys as shameless murderers 
of old men, women, and children. 

The Scotch-Irish of the wilderness, whether in Pennsylvania, the 
Carolinas, western New York, or some other frontier, were con- 
genitally at odds with the constituted authorities. They believed 
with considerable reason that the vested interests of the East had 
small concern for their welfare and were determined to keep them 
politically impotent by allowing them scanty representation in leg- 
islative assemblies. From long and unhappy experiences in Ulster 
at the hands of the English they were conditioned to suspect the 
government. In their new life in America, they were determined 
that the government should not tyrannize over them. Years before 
the American Revolution the Scotch-Irish were in spiritual revolt, 
and, occasionally, in overt rebellion against colonial governments. 

Culturally the frontier owed most to the Scotch-Irish, and all 
later American society is in the debt of these difficult but intelligent 
people. The key to their civilization is to be found in their regard 
for religion, their determination to maintain the Presbyterian faith 
as John Knox had prescribed it. To do that required learning— 
learning not only by the clergy but by the laity as well. The Scotch- 
Irish therefore proved the most diligent conservators of learning the 
West has had. A tough-minded and a serious lot, they made the 
establishment of the traditional kirk a concern second only to the 
elemental needs of food and shelter. Immediately after the erection 
of churches came the establishment of schools. 

Long before the American Revolution, the Scotch-Irish had es- 
tablished a chain of Presbyterian churches along the frontier from 


11] bid., p. 308. 
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New England to Georgia.”* These fortresses against the devil paral- 
leled a chain of blockhouses and forts against the French and In- 
dians. The Scotch Presbyterians were as eager to fight one as the 
other. Preachers accompanied the settlers into the wilderness, and 
clergymen who held degrees from the University of. Edinburgh, 
and later from Princeton, lived in the same kind of log cabins as 
those occupied by their far-flung parishioners. These pioneer par- 
sons rode horseback from clearing to clearing, teaching and preach- 
ing as they went. They were a fearless group who exerted an enor- 
mous influence over their people. Not only were the preachers spir- 
itual guides but they also frequently served as civil and military 
leaders as well. Many a fighting parson organized the scattered set- 
tlers into an effective militia against the Indians. One of the most 
famous of the soldier-preachers was the Reverend John Elder, pas- 
tor of the church at Derry, Pennsylvania, from 1738 to 1791. Com- 
missioned a captain by the Pennsylvania government, he led a 
company of rangers and was accustomed to preach with his loaded 
musket across the pulpit.* A graduate of Edinburgh, Elder was a 
classical scholar equally at home tracing the wanderings of Ulysses 
or tracking down the most recent Indian marauder. 

More famous even than Elder was Dr. John McMillan, who be- 
gan his ministerial career toward the end of the colonial period and 
for a generation carried a message of piety and learning through the 
backwoods of Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Dr. Mc- 
Millan was known for his ready wit and his ability to find an apt 
quotation from the Scriptures or the classics to fit every occasion. 
Traveling with the Reverend Joseph Patterson to a meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery when that town was an outpost of civiliza- 
tion, the two parsons stopped at a tavern for refreshment. The 
tavern keeper set out two goblets of whisky, the accepted beverage 
among the Scotch-Irish, lay or clerical. Before drinking Mr. Pat- 
terson proposed a prayer of gratitude for a safe journey and the 
hospitality about to be received. After the custom of the time, he 

12Frederick Jackson Turner, The Frontier in American History (New York, 
1931), pp. 105-6. 

18Wayland F. Dunaway, The Scotch-Irish of Colonial Pennsylvania (Chapel Hill, 


N.C., 1944), pp. 213-14. This book presents an excellent synthesis of information 
about the Scotch-Irish, not only in Pennsylvania but elsewhere. 
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prayed long and earnestly, reminding God of the accumulated 
events since the preachers had last passed that way. Dr. McMillan, 
weary and thirsty, quietly drank his own glass and then downed 
the other glass too. When Patterson finally said “Amen” and opened 
his eyes, he was distressed to find only two empty glasses. Remem- 
bering a Scriptural injunction, Dr. McMillan reminded him: “My 
brother, you must watch as well as pray.”** 

These hard-riding, long-winded preachers of the Presbyterian 
faith were the apostles of both religion and learning. They insisted 
that every child must know at least enough to read the Bible and 
the Shorter Catechism. They distributed books and tracts. And they 
often taught the children as well as their parents. They were in- 
strumental in stirring up backward settlements to establish neigh- 
borhood schools, and they persuaded itinerant schoolmasters to 
make their way around the circuits which the preachers rode. 

Like the Puritans of New England and the Anglicans of Vir- 
ginia, the Scotch-Irish were concerned lest the supply of learned 
preachers fail, and to that end, they established academies and col- 
leges to train both ministers and laymen. Their first institution of 
higher learning was the famous “Log College,” founded about 1726 
by the Reverend William Tennent, Sr., at Neshaminy, Pennsyl- 
vania. Tennent, who received his own education at Edinburgh, was 
described by a contemporary as “skilled in the Latin language so as 
to speak it and write it almost as well as his mother tongue; a good 
proficient also in the other learned languages, and well read in di- 
vinity.” Tennent’s school was a classical academy which taught 
Latin, Greek, logic, rhetoric, and theology. When George White- 
field, the great evangelist, visited it in 1739, he reported that “seven 
or eight worthy ministers of Jesus have lately been sent forth; more 
are almost ready to be sent, and a foundation is now laying for the 
instruction of many others.” John Blair and Samuel Finley, early 
presidents of Princeton, were graduates of this frontier academy.” 

Almost as famous as the “Log College” was another academy, 
Fagg’s Manor Classical School, founded in 1739 by the Reverend 
Samuel Blair in Chester County. Samuel Davies, another president 
of Princeton, had his schooling at Fagg’s Manor, and many a 


14] bid., p. 216. 15] bid., p. 220. 
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preacher who became influential in the West owed to this school 
his classical as well as his theological learning.’* Scores of schools 
and academies—some as well known as the examples mentioned here 
—were established by Scotch-Irish preachers and served to perpetu- 
ate the learning of the ancients and the religion of John Knox. After 
the founding of Princeton in 1746 these academies sent a constant 
stream of students to that institution whence they dispersed through 
the whole of the American colonies. 

Of all the people who settled on the frontier, the Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterians showed the greatest concern about the founding of 
schools and the perpetuation of traditional learning. The mainte- 
nance of churches and schools imposed considerable hardships upon 
a people who had little ready money. For a major portion of their 
subsistence, preachers and teachers could not expect cash but had 
to accept payment in the products of the country. As tobacco had 
been a medium of exchange in Virginia in the seventeenth century, 
so whisky became one of the most convenient of fluid assets on the 
western frontier in the eighteenth century. Preachers and teachers 
were not averse to accepting jugs of rye and corn whisky as con- 
tributions toward their upkeep.*’ The Scotch-Irish, who introduced 
the art and mystery of distilling whisky from rye and corn mash, 
saw nothing incongruous in devoting a portion of this honored 
product to the advancement of spiritual and intellectual salvation. 

Just as Puritans of New England believed in their divine election, 
so the Scotch Presbyterian pioneers had a sense of destiny which 
supported them through the hardships of the wilderness. Long be- 
fore the doctrine of “Manifest Destiny” became a catch-phrase in 
American politics, the Scotch-Irish who were pushing westward 
were thoroughly convinced of their call to conquer the West—and 
to rule it as they saw fit. Their stubborn conviction of their own 
rightness in all of this is illustrated by a prayer attributed to one of 
their number: “Oh Lord, grant that I may always be right, for 
Thou knowest that I am hard to turn.”** 

When controversies arose between the colonies and the English 
government in the 1760’s, the antagonism which the frontiersmen 
had long borne to England and to the ruling class on the Atlantic 


16] bid., p. 221. 1] bid., p. 227. 18] bid., p. 182. 
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seaboard made them violent agitators for independence. It was not 
mere chance which made Patrick Henry, son of a native of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, the firebrand of the American Revolution. He rep- 
resented the disgruntled backwoods people whose long memories 
recalled injustices at the hands of the English government, of the 
Established Church, and of the vested interests of tidewater aristo- 
crats who cared little about the back country except as an outlet 
for their speculations in western land. The frontiersmen of the West 
engaged in a double revolution in the years immediately following 
1776: a revolt against English authority and a rebellion against east- 
ern control of the individual colonial governments. Dim echoes of 
that conflict are still to be heard in the country west of the Atlantic 
coast. 

From the beginning of American expansion, the settled and re- 
spectable East has been inclined to look askance at the West as a 
land of wild men, likely to overturn the status quo. The West, in 
turn, has regarded the East as a land of cunning oppressors bent 
upon cheating honest folk out of their money and their rights, In 
the colonial period, the Quaker merchants of Philadelphia or the 
big planters who sat on the Council of State in Williamsburg were 
the equivalents of Wall Street bankers of a later day. Westerners of 
that early time were determined to assert their rights and maintain 
their liberties. A little later, when Alexander Hamilton sought to 
raise money by an excise tax on whisky, the farmers of western 
Pennsylvania—the same Scotch-Irish patriots who had fought vali- 
antly against England—vowed that they would die with guns in 
their hands before they would pay an oppressive tax on the produce 
from their private distilleries. The so-called Whisky Insurrection 
of 1794 was a dramatic manifestation of western distrust of east- 
ern motives. 

Dramatic and colorful as were the rebellious and intransigent 
characteristics of the early western pioneers—or of westerners at 


any time for that matter—their cultural conservatism was perhaps . 


more significant in the development of American civilization. Since 
Professor Frederick Jackson Turner’s famous essay of 1893 on the 
American frontier, writers on this subject have been inclined to 
romanticize the rebelliousness of the West against the “effete East” 
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—to magnify the political liberalism, the independence, the origi- 
nality, and the “progressiveness” of the settlers in the newly devel- 
oped territory of each successive frontier. We would do well now 
to return to an earlier thesis and to study in detail the determina- 
tion of western pioneers to conserve their cultural heritage, to per- 
petuate the best of the civilization in the settled societies which 
they had left. 

This cultural conservatism has been characteristic of most fron- 
tier societies from the first settlements in Virginia to the latest 
development in southern California. Although in every period a 
considerable proportion of the population has exhibited no interest 
in spiritual or intellectual concerns, an effective majority in this 
country has nearly always managed to reproduce the main outlines 
of traditional culture. This tradition has looked back to its ultimate 
source: the fusion of Christian and classical culture which occurred 
in western Europe during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
In 1782, Michel-Guillaume St. Jean de Crévecoeur, a Frenchman 
naturalized in New York, contemplated the transmission of culture 
and observed of America: “Here individuals of all nations are 
melted into a new race of men, whose labors and posterity will one 
day cause great changes in the world. Americans are the western 
pilgrims, who are carrying along with them that great mass of arts, 
sciences, vigor, and industry which began long since in the East; 
they will finish the great circle.”*® These western pilgrims have at 
last reached the shores of the Pacific. But they have lost neither 
their vitality nor their determination to conserve the best of the 
past. They have inherited an intellectual and spiritual legacy from 
the Renaissance. 


19Michel-Guillaume St. Jean de Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer 
(London, 1782), p. 52. 
















































Politics in the M ississippi Territory 


By Wittuo B. Hamitton 


r IS NOT IMPOSSIBLE that an essay, in a literal sense of the word, 
on the wellsprings, the realities—“‘dynamics” is a fashionable 
word—of politics in a small area might throw a bit of light on gen- 
eral questions of interest to students of government. 

The formation of political parties was precipitated in Mississippi 
by the transfer from one colonial power to another—from Spain to 
the United States. Almost solely out of local issues grew an align- 
ment which coincidentally fit the two national political parties of 
1797. In the Treaty of San Lorenzo, Spain had agreed to evacuate 
the Natchez District, whose inhabitants now, with some trepida- 
tion, faced a new sovereign. How would the United States deal 
with their problems? Their principal interest was the ownership of 
land, which was based on tangled grants from Great Britain, Spain, 
and Georgia. If the United States, under Jay’s Treaty, validated 
claims under British grants, for example, the majority of the inhabi- 
tants (who held land under Spanish grants superimposed on the old 
British ones) would be lost. The second most vexing problem was 
the debts of the planters. ‘Tobacco and indigo had collapsed as staple 
crops at Natchez by the early 1790’s, leaving the planters and farm- 
ers prey to their natural enemies, the surveyors, the merchants, and 
the factors in the town. The Spanish government had acted as the 
moderator between the two groups, and promulgated decrees regu- 
lating interest and restraining foreclosures. What would the new 
government do? There were, furthermore, the universal questions 
of the form which the new colonial government would take, and of 
who would get the jobs and the power. 

It was of the utmost importance to secure the attention of the 
president and the Congress at Philadelphia. The first official agent 
of these powers to appear at Natchez was Andrew Ellicott, United 
States commissioner to fix the boundary with Spain. As the prin- 
cipal channel to Philadelphia, and as the self-appointed diplomat to 
hasten the departure of the Spanish, Ellicott was a keyman. His 
coming precipitated a turmoil in the Territory that resulted in the 
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coagulation of opposing groups among the people. Ellicott soon 
allied himself with the group representing the townsmen—mer- 
chants, surveyors, creditors, those favoring strong government— 
who organized themselves into a Permanent Committee. Their con- 
quest of Ellicott, chief agent of the central government, and the 
fear of having their views prevail, forced the various elements of the 
opposition. together. Under the leadership of Anthony Hutchins 
and Thomas Green and their families was formed a Committee of 
Safety and Correspondence, representing the planters, the debtors, 
the countrymen, those who wanted representative government and 
subsidized education—loosely speaking, the liberals. In a word, the 
Federalist and Jeffersonian parties—without the names—sprang up 
in the Mississippi Territory by local spontaneous generation. 

Since John Adams was president and since the conservatives had 
a better pipeline to the capital, they won out temporarily over the 
liberals. The Territory was given the Northwest Ordinance for a 
constitution (1798) and an austere Federalist, Winthrop Sargent, 
for a governor. “His Yankeeship,” fearing that some of his subjects 
“had a predelection [sic] for a state of Nature,” declared his in- 
tention of relying upon men of property recommended by the Per- 
manent Committee. 

The opposition, now headed by Cato West, son-in-law of Green, 
rallied all its forces. It summoned a convention which sent off an 
agent to Congress armed with petitions, memorials, and charges of 
tyranny against Sargent. The Congress, which was by 1800 Re- 
publican, granted the second grade of government under the Ordi- 
nance, giving the Territory a legislature. When Jefferson came to 
power soon after, he substituted for Sargent a faithful young demo- 
crat from Congress, W. C. C. Claiborne. The liberals were in the 
saddle henceforth, and they began to call themselves Republicans 
and the opposition Federalists. 

But almost as soon as party names were employed, they became 
meaningless. In power, the Republicans broke into factions, and — 
“Republican” and “Federalist” were thereafter used simply as prop- 
agandist labels. By 1803, Cato West, the old leader and secretary 
of the Territory under Claiborne, had taken a powerful group 
into opposition to Claiborne. This group, for lack of a better term, 
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will be here called the hotheads or the West-Greens. They were 
led successively by West; by Cowles Mead, secretary of the Terri- 
tory in succession to West; and by George Poindexter, a former 
Claibornite whe deserted to the hotheads about 1806. The Repub- 
licans who remained will be called the center or the orthodox. They 
were led by Robert Williams, governor of the Territory from 1805 
to 1809. Williams was like James I: he had a high sense of the pre- 
rogative, and he liked to lecture a sullen opposition on constitu- 
tional matters. He enlisted in the center many of the old Federalists. 
The factional fight between these two groups was hot and noisy. 

What brought on these divisions? They were not over basic prin- 
ciples, although the hotheads assuredly devoted themselves to a few 
more measures that could be called liberal or leftish than did the 
center. But the difference was slight, and can be accounted for by 
the superior political agility of the hotheads, who were quicker, for 
example, to plead the cause of extension of suffrage. Under the Or- 
dinance, voters for representatives had to be fifty-acre freeholders. 
The assembly in 1804 petitioned for extension of suffrage to resi- 
dent taxpayers,’ and Congress four years later got around to en- 
franchising anybody with a legal or equitable title to fifty acres or 
a town lot worth $100.” This was in response to agitation by Mead 
and Poindexter in behalf of pre-emptioners on the public lands. But 
it was not opposed by anyone; it also enfranchised the merchants 
and lawyers. Besides, the old qualification had been abused, or the 
law had been disregarded by election judges.’ 

The lines of contest were not drawn by economic factors. The 
clear and significant division over debts had disappeared as early as 
1800, the approximate date when cotton had become a staple sup- 
port for the economy of the Territory, and it is hard to make eco- 
nomic distinctions among men who were all relatively wealthy or 


1T he Territorial Papers of the United States, ed. Clarence Edwin Carter (12 vols. 
to date, Washington, 1934-1945. Vols. V, 1937, and VI, 1938, cover The Territory of 
' Mississippi, 1798-1817), V, 362. 

22 Statutes at Large, 455. Act of January 9, 1808. 

8Reasons why most groups were in favor of wider suffrage are well put in a 
legislative memorial to Congress, Jan. 3, 1814. (Mississippi Territory, MS House 
Journal, 1813.) Act of U.S. Congress, Oct. 25, 1814 (3 Statutes at Large, 143) en- 
franchised all free, white, adult, male, taxpaying residents. 
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striving, with immediate prospect of success, to become so. The 
Green family in Jefferson County could hold its own economically 
with the nabobs of the center in Adams County. The local officers 
—the jurymen, the justices of the peace and of the quorum, the 
overseers of the roads and of the poor—were mostly men of sub- 
stance, but not necessarily so, in any county or district.‘ No aristo- 
cratic exclusion existed: there was a judge and attorney general 
from the Federalist ranks who had been a shoemaker, a Republican 
militia major who was a master bricklayer and plasterer, and two 

_militia officers, one of them in the swank. Adams Troop of Horse, 
who were printers. Another bit of evidence against explaining di- 
visions by the class struggle or by economic geography is that the 
center, supposedly representing the rich old river area in Adams 
County and the wealth of Natchez, was also able to obtain control 
of a new backwoods county behind the bailiwick of the West- 
Greens, and so to attack the latter from the rear.° 

Nor was the division over land policy. All groups united in up- 
holding the validity of Spanish grants and in wanting even more 
liberal provision from the United States for the disposition of the 
public domain. 

The territorials did not seriously differ on national issues. Claims 
of loyalty or accusations of disloyalty to the administration were 
abundant, but they were made only to impress the leaders in Wash- 
ington. On Jefferson’s embargo, which created such bitter dissen- 
sion in other parts of the Union, there was no difference of opinion 
in the Mississippi Territory. Even the Federalists loyally approved 
it and stored their cotton.® The epithet of quid was loudly applied 


4Lists of overseers of the roads and of poor taken at random from Minutes Adams 
County Court, September 1804—April 1812, p. 293 (MS in Adams County Court- 
house at Natchez), compared with assessors’ tax lists for 1805-1807, in Mississippi 
Territorial Archives, Mississippi State Department of Archives and History, Series 
B, Vols. 17 and 23. A petit jury from the same minutes, p. 207, compared with same 
tax lists. Appointments in 1805 in Adams County, Natchez, Jefferson, Claiborne, 


Washington, and Wilkinson, from Register of Appointments (MS in Mississippi ~ 


Archives) compared with assessors’ rolls in M. T. A., Ser. B., Vols. 16, 17; and ap- 
pointments in the town of Washington and Adams and Wayne Counties compared 
with assessors’ rolls in M. T. A., Ser. B, Vol. 23. 

5Claiborne County. 

®See e.g., W. B. Shields to George Poindexter, Sept. 12, 1809. Louisiana State 
University Library. 
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to the Williams supporters, but it was only an epithet, and could 
have been applied to one Republican faction as justly as to another. 

One has to look to other grounds than party or principle to find 
the motivating forces behind political action. 

The central fact is that the men of the Territory were hungry 
for offices, some of which would yield them a little capital to invest 
in land and Negroes; while any of them would enhance the prestige 
of the holder. The county court was the legislature and executive 
of the county; the militia offered opportunity for dashing display; 
and the Assembly was a good channel for communication with 
Washington. 

For the colonial subservience of the area is another fundamental 
that must be constantly borne in mind. Whatever of good or evil 
came to the people came from Washington. The president appointed 
the governor, secretary, and council. Congress formed the land 
policy. The territorials could not fight out their own differences; 
they had to run to Washington with them. Through petitions, me- 
morials, the delegate to Congress, letters to Congressmen (especi- 
ally the Virginia delegation), and personal visits to the East, they 
bombarded the seat of power with their wishes and complaints. In 
reverse, they were sent officers recommended by politicians, prin- 
cipally from Virginia. The Eastern papers were received and cir- 
culated by the local factions. The orthodox read the National 
Intelligencer. The hotheads reprinted in their paper such things as 
William Duane’s “Politics for American Farmers,” from his Aurora,’ 
and accused the center of aiding the circulation of the New York 
Herald.* The party leaders in the East:sent propaganda. Jefferson 
himself sent Governor Claiborne a pamphlet by “Algernon Sidney” 
in defense of the administration.° 


7In the Natchez Mississippi Messenger, various issues, 1807. These letters appeared 
in Philadelphia in the same year in pamphlet form. See also “fan” letter of Thomas 
Rodney, a Territorial judge, to Duane, November 3, 1810, in Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of Biography and History, XLV, 186. 

8Edward Turner to John C. Breckinridge, Nov. 2, 1803, said Stephen Bullock 
was “handing about a subscription paper” for the Herald (Terr. Papers of the US., 
V, 268); the Messenger, June 2, 1807, said the postmaster at Natchez was hampering 
the circulation of the Messenger and aiding the Herald. 

®This is doubtless A Vindication of the Measures of the Present Administration, 
reprinted in several editions in 1803 from the National Intelligencer. It is attributed 
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Mostly, however, Jefferson listened, and there was plenty to hear, 
especially at the height of anti-Williams bitterness in 1806 and 1808. 
He and his cabinet were deluged with letters and papers. In 1805 
he made the mistake of writing Williams that “I do not mean by 
this to proscribe honest, well meaning men, heretofore federalists, 
and now sincerely disposed to concur with the national sentiment 
& measures.”?° Although a little later Jefferson cautioned against 
strengthening the Federalists with the weight of office,* Williams 
chose to show the first letter around as justification for a batch of 
Federalist appointments which outraged the hotheads.’* As Wil- 
liams’ communications became more frantic in reporting the viru- 
lence of the opposition, the philosopher in the White House replied 
calmly: “. . . it seems that the smaller the society the bitterer the 
dissensions into which it breaks. Perhaps this observation answers 
all the objections drawn by Mr. Adams from the small republics 
of Italy. I believe ours is to owe its permanence to its great ex- 
tent ...”"* Jefferson did not yield to the clamor to replace Williams, 
but he accepted his resignation late in 1808 with alacrity. 

In addition to the lust for office and the intercommunication 
with the central government, small-scale local sectionalism was one 
of the wellsprings of politics. The town-against-country, piedmont- 
against-tidewater struggle is familiar to every student of American 
history. Something of these elements, something of real-estate in- 
terest, desire for a nearby court seat or capital in days when trans- 
portation was difficult—all these contributed to sectionalism. Some- 
times it was caused by nothing rational or self-seeking, but merely 
by pride of valley or patriotism of a neck of the woods. A perusal 
of the published volumes of The Territorial Papers of the United 





to Gideon Granger. Claiborne (May 30, 1803, to Jefferson, in Jefferson Papers, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress) promised to have it reprinted; there 
is no evidence he did so. In the same letter, he complained of the district being 
deluged with the New York Herald. Jefferson’s act in sending the pamphlet was 


out of the ordinary, if we accept the conclusions of Philip Marsh, “Jefferson and « 


Journalism,” in Huntington Library Quarterly, TX, 209-12. 
10Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 400. 
11] bid., V, 412 (July 6, 1805). 
12Williams to Jefferson, March 14, 1807, ibid., V, 532-33; William B. Shields to 
George Poindexter, November 19, 1807, Louisiana State University Library. 
18Jefferson to Williams, November 1, 1807, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 573. 
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States reveals that petty sectionalism was so prevalent in America 
as to lend it a universal aspect. It almost seems to have been an end 
in itself. The West-Green faction, controlling the first legislature, 
moved the capital of the Territory from Natchez six miles inland 
to Washington, an artificial village where some of that faction’s 
members owned land. It moved the seat of the county also, but the 
county court refused any appropriation to effect the move. This 
little bone of contention was chewed on for a generation.”* It was 
chiefly on the geographical jealousy associated with locating a col- 
lege that the West-Greens split with Governor Claiborne in 1803. 
The story is too long to tell here.’* Suffice it to say that two in- 
formed politicians attributed the factionalism among the Republi- 
cans to this issue. The college, incidentally, was naturally a mis- 
carriage. 

Sectionalism found full scope for its powers in the latter part of 
the Territory’s history, when the question of admission as a state 
or states was debated. The Mississippi Territory included all of the 
present states of Mississippi and Alabama. In the early days the set- 
tlements of the latter, along the Tombigbee and Alabama rivers, 
were separated by pine barrens from the more affluent Mississippi 
River counties, and always felt aggrieved and neglected. A con- 
vention of the people in these river bottoms in 1809 drew up a me- 
morial to Congress, which is typical of many, praying for a division 
of the Territory.’ The western counties consistently prayed for 
the contrary until about 1815, when the desires of the two sections 
exactly reversed. A convention of the eastern areas in 1816 peti- 


14Charles §. Sydnor, A Gentleman of the Old Natchez Region: Benjamin L. C. 
Wailes (Durham, 1938) pp. 28-29 and passim; Natchez Mississippi Messenger, July 
28, March 31, 1808; Washington (Miss.) Republican, May 10, May 17, 1815; peti- 
tions to the General Assembly, n.d., in M. T. A., Series D, Vol. 39. 

15In debates in meetings of the Board of Trustees in the spring of 1803 the West- 
ites, in trying to secure the college for their town, exchanged sharp words with the 
governor. (Jefferson College, MS Minutes of the Board of Trustees, March 14, 
July 25, 1803, in the library of the college at Washington, Mississippi.) Full account 
in William B. Hamilton, “Jefferson College and Early Education in Mississippi, 
1798-1817,” Journal of Mississippi History, Ill (1941), 259-76. 

16Turner to Breckinridge, November 2, 1803, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 268; 
Robert Williams to Jefferson, June 21, 1805, Jefferson Papers, Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress. 

11Terr. Papers of the U.S., VI, 36-39. 
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tioned for admission of the whole Territory as a single state;** the 
western members of the Territorial legislature were sure that fail- 
ure to divide would be ruinous to their area.” The cause of this 
sea change is simple. A large increase of population in Alabama 
made it clear to the river counties they would soon be outvoted by 
that area. The Aurora put it in words of one syllable: “They have 
always held the power, and they want to keep it.”*° 

If one cause for the fissure in the Republican Party was geo- 
graphical jealousy, a second reason ascribed for it by contempo- 
raries uncovers a plain brass tack. Thomas M. Green, when he was 
Delegate to Congress, got a fat and important job for his relative, 
Edward Turner, which Claiborne had wanted for his brother Fer- 
dinand L. Claiborne.** The repercussions of this incident serve to 
illustrate that personal ambitions and family ties were moving forces 
in Mississippi, as elsewhere. 

Family ties, as a matter of fact, were as important in the Terri- 
tory as they were in eighteenth-century English politics when the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, and the Finches hunted in packs. The 
dominating family in the country group when parties originated 
were the Greens and the Hutchinses. They intermarried, and they 
also had a supply of daughters with which to enlist promising young 
politicos who drifted in from the United States. Cato West was 
Thomas Green’s son-in-law. One of old Hutchins’ daughters mar- 
ried Abner, son of Thomas Green, and a Hutchins boy married a 
granddaughter of Thomas. The Turner just mentioned married a 
daughter of Cato West. Ferdinand Claiborne in 1802 was married 
to a daughter of Anthony Hutchins. (You can see a family row 
coming on.) Perhaps the biggest jolt Governor Williams got from 
all this connubial politics was when, having succeeded in getting 
West fired as secretary and a Virginia Congressman named Cowles 
Mead appointed in his place, he returned from a trip to North Caro- 
lina to find that Mead had hardly arrived in the Territory before 


18][bid., VI, 708-17. 191 bid., VI, 732-35. 

20Quoted in the Washington Republican and Natchez Intelligencer, March 19, 
1817. 

21See inter alia, Turner to Breckinridge, November 2, 1803, Terr. Papers of the 
US., V, 272-73. 
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he betrothed himself to Abner Green’s daughter—granddaughter 
of Thomas Green and Anthony Hutchins. Poindexter’s press chief, 
W. B. Shields, married a child of fifteen connected with the 
Greens” and other old families. A prominent leader in the Tom- 
bigbee region, Colonel Joseph Carson, also married a daughter of 
Abner Green. In the same region, the marriage of John McGrew 
and Polly Caller united two houses that sent in Williams supporters 
to the legislature during his entire administration. Contemporaries 
attached the proper importance to these alliances. 

Sometimes, too, just accidents, or what you might call acts of 
God, helped to boil the political pot. Such an event was the high 
comedy mystery of Aaron Burr’s expedition, which threw the Ter- 
ritory into an uproar for weeks, and left behind an epithet, “Bur- 
rite,” that could muddy up politics as easily as the words “Jacobin” 
or “Communist.” “We are all in a flurry here,” wrote an observer, 
“hourly expecting Colonel Burr & all Kentucky & half of Tennes- 
see at his [back] to punish General Wilkinson, set the negroes 
free, rob the banks & take Mexico. Come and help me to laugh at 
the fun.””* 

Desire for office and power, petty geographical jealousies and 
sectionalism, the colonial relation with the United States, and per- 
sonal and family relationship were the driving forces. They were, 
so to speak, what the shouting was all about. 

The mechanics of shouting, the means of political expression, are 
of interest. In an area so small that everyone who amounted to any- 
thing in the ruling strata knew everyone else, it is not hard to see 
that most of the manipulation of public opinion—which may be 
defined as the shifting of loyalties among the little groups and clans 
—was done in personal converse. The rulers met at the militia mus- 
ters. (Parenthetically, the militia musters were important politi- 
cally. The sparse evidence indicates that the militia district took the 
place in Mississippi of the parish in colonial Virginia. Overseers of 
the roads and of the poor, for example, were appointed by militia 


22According to John Graham, to President Madison, Sept. 1, 1809, Terr. Papers 
of the US., VI, 16. 


28Silas Dinsmore to Col. John McKee, Natchez, January 7, 1807, in Transactions 
of the Alabama Historical Society, 1898-99, Tl, 169. 
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districts. Captain Lea’s company in Amite County “elected” him as 
nominee for justice of the peace for the district of that company.)* 
The rulers met too at county court, at family dinners, at swings 
around the circuit of the great houses, at the taverns and coffee- 
houses and the theater of Natchez. The lawyers met on circuit, and 
were housed by the neighborhood gentry. 

But the Territory used also formal means of shaping and express- 
ing opinion. The chief of these means were: unofficial committees; 
conventions of delegates from geographical areas; petitions, memo- 
rials, and party literature; the presentments of grand juries; toasts 
at formal public dinners or resolutions at public meetings; the nomi- 
nating meeting of a party faction; and the use of runners and lieu- 
tenants throughout the counties. The parties also used the press, of 
course. They hired printers and writers, and some of the higher 
politicos tried their hand at pamphleteering or its equivalent. Hand- 
bills were used, and occasionally pamphlets, but the main reliance 
was on so-called newspapers, for which the faithful made them- 
selves circulation agents. 

To give samples of each of these methods: at the very begin- 
ning, with the formation of the Permanent Committee of the con- 
servatives and the election of Hutchins’ country Committee of 
Public Safety and Correspondence, the keynote was struck. “God 
send a speedy determination of things,” wrote the Spanish fort- 
major, “otherwise they will all run mad, with memorials, certificates, 
circular letters &ca.”*> Cato West’s committee, which overturned 
Sargent, was elected by local conventions, and on many occasions 
throughout the Territorial period the citizens assembled in conven- 
tions. Where did they learn the convention technique? The two fat 
volumes of Clarence Carter’s documents on the Mississippi Terri- 
tory are largely composed of petitions and memorials to Congress 
or the national officials from militia organizations, conventions, as- 
semblies of citizens, circulated papers, and the legislative assembly. 
The papers were most frequently circulated by hand, by agents of 


?4Henry Daingerfield to John Donaho, December 28, 1811, Terr. Papers of the 
US., VI, 257. 

25Stephen Minor to Andrew Ellicott, September 8, 1797, Ellicott Correspondence, 
Division of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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a political group or, if the matter were important, the leaders would 
mount their horses and circulate the petitions or handbills them- 
selves. Turner had heard of Stephen Bullock in three counties with 
a petition against him.”* Williams accused Judge Walter Leake, an 
appointee of Jefferson at the request of his son-in-law Randolph, 
of riding through the Territory with Poindexter to distribute “in- 
famous publications” against the governor;” and according to the 
latter, a legislative memorial against him was prepared by F. L. Clai- 
borne and Abner Green’s “. . . riding through the Territory impor- 
tuning members at their own houses to sign such an instrument.”** 
In the same year Poindexter said his opponent for Congress was 
“zealously supported in every county, by the circulation of hand 
bills, Anonymous publications, and the personal influence of his 
friends.”*® Indeed, it is probable that the hotheads, Poindexter, 
Mead, and Shields, had a well-oiled machine throughout the Ter- 
ritory, whose chief purpose was the dissemination of propaganda. 
A center man accused them of having an organization consisting of 
paid propaganda agents in each county, paid runners to take the 
dope from headquarters, and paid bullies to dominate election 
grounds.® Even with due allowance for partisan exaggeration, this 
statement is significant. 

A nomination meeting of the hotheads at Francis Nailor’s tavern 


26Turner to Breckinridge, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 266. 


27Williams to Jefferson, January 30, 1808, Jefferson Papers, Division of Manu- 
scripts, Library of Congress. 


28Williams to Jefferson, February 10, 1808, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 610-11. 


29Poindexter to the Secretary of State, ibid., V, 700. The opponent was Thomas 
H. Williams, a moderate and a Williamsite. 


80“, . . How many agents have [Shields] and his associates established in each 
county, for the purposes of circulating lies forwarded to them, against the govern- 
ment, and of lying down every person who will not assist, in such circulation—in 
what manner are those agents paid—have they an annual, or a monthly salary—or 
are they paid, as wolf-catchers sometimes are, by the head, or rather by the scalp, 
for each fair character which they may succeed in destroying? How many runners 
have they employed to carry lies as soon as coined, from themselves to their agents 
thus established—what length of time is allowed, for their passage—how are these 
runners paid—by the year, by the month—or is it by the trip—and what is the 
forfeiture in case of a failure—How many court house bullies have they imported 
from the different states, to clear election grounds of all such as are not disposed to 
vote as... [they] may direct .. .” (George Davis to The (Natchez) Weekly 
Chronicle, issue of March 15, 1809.) 
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on Second Creek will serve as a sample of that technique. John Ellis, 
a substantial planter, was escorted to the chair by Shields. Brick- 
layer William T. Voss, lately taken to scribbling, was made secre- 
tary. John Shaw, the party writer, Claiborne, Shields, and a pam- 
phleteer named James Bramham spoke. Rye whisky flowed. Mead 
from Adams County, and an unknown pre-emptioner from the 
democratic eastern backwoods of Wilkinson County, Micajah 
Davis, were nominated as party candidates for the legislature.* 

That ancient and potent institution, the grand jury of the Anglo- 
Norman county, was frequently used as an instrument of politics 
and public opinion. Samples are the presentments of the grand 
juries of Adams and Pickering in June of 1799 against the measures 
of Winthrop Sargent,” of the revenue bill of Williams by the grand 
jury of Adams in 1807,** and of Williams’ administration on various 
grounds by the grand jury of Wilkinson County in 1808.* 

A further instrument of political expression was the political so- 
ciety, common to the period.** The West-Greens, whose chief seat 
was in Jefferson County, organized in 1802 the Mississippi Republi- 
can Society to spread the gospel.** It was probably short-lived, and 
was succeeded by the Franklin Society early in 1806, primarily to 
support a school* but still possessing political significance.* 

The formal public dinner or meeting, useful for stating one’s 
loyalties (all parties held them to protest the Chesapeake outrage) ,”” 
was frequently used for political expression. On the Fourth of July, 
for example, the gentlemen usually gathered according to their 


31“Simon Pure” to Andrew Marschalk, The Missisippi [sic] Herald & Natchez 
Gazette, September 8, 1807. The meeting was on the ist. 


82Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 63 ff. 

88According to a writer in the Natchez Mississippi Messenger, November 12, 
1807. 

84Printed in the Natchez Mississippian, December 22, 1808. 

35E, P, Link, Democratic-Republican Societies, 1790-1800 (New York, 1942). 

8¢Turner to Breckinridge, Nov. 2, 1803, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 266; Sydnor, 
Wailes, 244; Turner to B. L. C. Wailes, April 6, 1859, Mississippi State Archives 
(Jackson), Series N, Vol. 30. 

37Natchez Mississippi Messenger, February 11, 1806; Hamilton, op. cit., p. 261. 

88At a meeting in March of 1807, George Poindexter and William B. Shields were 
proposed for membership. (Natchez Mississippi Messenger, April 28, 1807.) 

89] bid., August 18, 1807. 
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political persuasion, to celebrate in their several ways. The dinners 
were formally organized, with a president, and the toasts were care- 
fully prepared in advance to express just the shade of meaning de- 
sired. The faithful would then volunteer toasts. At a dinner of the 
hardy democrats of Jefferson County there were eighteen good 
Republican toasts and eighteen volunteers.*° The poor old Federal- 
ists as late as 1809 were still drinking Hamilton and Timothy Picker- 
ing. There was a toast to “The Spirit of New England”—as close 
as they dared come to criticizing foreign policy—and one to the 
former president: “Thomas Jefferson—May his errors be forgotten 
in the recollection of his services.’’** 

That indispensable instrument of the politician, the printing press, 
arrived in the Territory for political purposes in 1800.** In 1802 
Andrew Marschalk started his Herald, which afforded aid and com- 
fort to the Federalists and the center or Williams Republicans until 
it died in 1808.** The Republicans raised some money in 1802 to 
bring a printer to Natchez from Kentucky,“* but a paper did not 
materialize, and it remained for them to find an outlet through the 
Mississippi Messenger, established in September of 1804 by Timothy 
and Samuel Terrell. In May of 1807, the chief scribbler for the hot- 
heads moved in as co-editor of the Messenger.*® This man was John 
Shaw, long associated with the West-Greens, and, being both a 
lawyer and a doctor, was dubbed by the opposition a cheap petti- 
fogger and “a quondam pill-maker late from the frog ponds of 
North Carolina.”** In the following year William B. Shields and a 


40The (Natchez) Mississippian, March 16, 1809. 

41The (Natchez) Weekly Chronicle, July 8, 1809. Dinner on 4th, of course, at 
Punchbowl Springs. 

42For the early history of the press in Mississippi see Douglas C. McMurtrie, 
A Bibliography of Mississippi Imprints, 1798-1830 (Beauvoir Community, Mississip- 
pi, 1945), and especially the bibliography, pp. 166-68. 

43Marschalk was considered a Federalist, like most of his fellow army officers 
who lost their jobs in 1802 at the hands of Jefferson. (Thomas Rodney to Caesar A. 
Rodney, May 14, 1808, in Rodney Papers, Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress.) 

44W. H. Beaumont to Col. Hutchins and the other gentlemen of the Mississippi 
Territory, March 24, 1802. Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

45Natchez Messenger, May 26, 1807. 

46See, most conveniently, Terr. Papers of the U.S., V, 376-79. But I think Car- 
ter probably errs in attributing the attack on him to Rodney. Marschalk, in whose 
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syndicate bought Marschalk’s press and set Shaw up with a paper 
of his own,*’ the Mississippian,** and then or shortly thereafter put 
him on an annual salary.** He was lucky. Most of the printers were 
paid off in office or public printing contracts if the faction they 
served were in power. Otherwise they went broke and moved on— 
if they could not find a good marriage. 

The politicians of course did not depend on hired hacks to write 
all their party “squibs.” People like Turner, Bullock, Poindexter, 
Shields, and Williams did some of their own writing, usually over 
a pseudonym. How much good it did, except to bolster the faithful 
and cow the timid, is a moot question. But the politicians thought 
the press a basic instrument and it crowned their methodology. 

Thus there were discernible patterns in the organized dissemina- 
tion, through most of the institutions of society, of political propa- 
ganda designed to influence public opinion. It will be remembered 
that by public opinion is here meant the shifting of alignments 
among family clans and individuals of the ruling strata. 

Politics on the frontier was no more responsive to popular mass 
pressure than it was in the East. There was no strong urge toward 
democracy, no obvious concern for the common man. Politics was 
based on persons and families, as in eighteenth-century England. 
Thus it might be described as the politics of aristocracy, without 
implying the existence of a hereditary patrician class. The doctrine 
of the class struggle does not much illuminate the Mississippi politi- 
cal struggle, where small-scale sectionalism and local personal issues 
were of more significance than philosophical principles or party 
tags. 

‘Seiiben of politics in the East during this period—in Virginia, 





paper it appeared, hinted that Poindexter was the author, before he shifted over 
to the hotheads. 

47Marschalk in the Washington (Miss.) Republican, November 16, 1814, p. 2, 
col. 4. 


48See the list of names of gentry receiving subscriptions to The Mississippian in — 


issue of December 29, 1808, and others. 

49Mead to Poindexter, September 1, 1809. Claiborne Papers, Vol. B., Mississippi 
State Department of Archives and History. “The letter of Judge Toulmin’s I 
have sent to Doctor Shaw, without any comment of my own. The Doctor is em- 
ployed by the year and I have no time to pursue a subject like that in such a way 
as I could like to do.” 
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for example—will note the absence of an organized church or, for 
that matter, of the domination of politics by any established insti- 
tution, such as the county court. The building of families was still 
going on. The population was a new one of diverse backgrounds. 
There was an absence of aristocratic stratification. There was a 
somewhat closer, more irritating contact with the promoter element 
—the surveyor, the speculator, and the merchant—which, taken to- 
gether with the uncertainty over land titles (the most important 
question of all) and with the need for influencing the national gov- 
ernment, made it seem that there was more at stake in the struggle 
for political power, and thus perhaps gave to the political game 
speed and intensity.” 


5°For the more stimulating of these generalizations, the author is indebted to 
Charles S. Sydnor. 















Notes and Documents 


The Huntington Library as a 
Research Center, 1925-1927 


| HONESTLY BELIEVE it to be the biggest thing that has ever been 

done for the growth and spread of the study of the human- 
ities.” These enthusiastic words were written’ by Max Farrand at 
the time he accepted the position of Director of Research at the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery after the Founder 
had decided to endow a center of research in Anglo-American 
civilization. The two documents that follow have been printed in 
order to show the adoption of this project as a main purpose of the 
institution and the program of research proposed by Max Farrand, 
who was to be the first Director of Research. 

By the trust indenture made August 30, 1919, Henry E. Hunting- 
ton conveyed to five trustees, Howard E. Huntington, Archer Mil- 
ton Huntington, W. E. Dunn, George S. Patton, and George E. 
Hale certain properties situated in the city of San Marino. The con- 
veyance was to found, endow, and maintain an institution to be 
known as “Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery,” the na- 


ture, object, and purpose as stated in this 1919 indenture to be as 
follows: 


“Its Nature: A free public library, art gallery, museum and park, 
containing objects of artistic, historic or literary interest. 

“Its Object: Advancement of learning, the arts and sciences, and to 
promote the public welfare. 


1To G. E. Hale, Feb. 16, 1927. Mrs. Hale has generously allowed correspondence 
in her possession to be consulted, and Mrs. Helen Wright Hawkins, at present en- 
gaged on a biography of Dr. Hale, has kindly lent the Library that portion of his 
literary remains which pertains to its history. The Trustees are happy to express 
their gratitude to both ladies. 
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“Its Purposes: To provide the means for encouraging and carrying 
on the above mentioned work within the State of California, and 
by otherwise doing such things as may be necessary to fully carry 
out the object of this grant.” 


The Board of Trustees was given power to control the institu- 
tion for the purposes defined above. ‘The Founder reserved to him- 
self during his life, and to his wife, Arabella D. Huntington, if she 
should survive him, the right to perform all the duties and to exer- 
cise all the powers vested in the Board of Trustees. Subsequent 
indentures dated June 30, 1920, October 15, 1921, February 23, 
1922, released to the Board of Trustees other properties, subject to 
the above reservation, including the books and pictures owned by 
the Founder. 

In 1920 the new building Mr. Huntington had erected for his 
books was finished, and the library transferred from New York. 
With greatly enlarged space for storage, Mr. Huntington rather 
changed his policy of book-buying. Hitherto, he had been mainly 
interested in collectors’ items, but now he began more deliberately 
to purchase family archives invaluable for research in both English 
and American history and literature. He already had the finest col- 
lection of rarities in private hands, and he now began to cast his net 
wider. This extension of the scope of the library made an adequate 
plan for its utilization by scholars the more urgent. 

Most appropriately, the first document here printed was formu- 
lated by the late George Ellery Hale, to whom the Library owes 
a debt of gratitude second only to that due to the Founder. His 
clear vision of the educational uses that could be made of the treas- 
ures Mr. Huntington was assembling and his persuasive influence 
were of the utmost importance in determining the future of the Li- 
brary. Accordingly, he took the lead with fruitful suggestions for 
the establishment of a research center in this area of which the three 


institutions, Mount Wilson Observatory, California Institute of — 


Technology, and the Huntington Library were to be entirely inde- 
pendent but component parts. He enlisted the support of George S. 
Patton, the friend who had most influence with Mr. Huntington. 
After conferences with the three trustees resident in southern Cali- 
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fornia (Messrs. R. A. Millikan, G. S. Patton, and H. M. Robinson),? 
with scholars at the California Institute of Technology, particularly 
Arthur Noyes and W. B. Munro, and with such outstanding lead- 
ers in the educational field as Harry Manley Goodwin,’ and H. S. 
Pritchett,* Mr. Hale drew up a memorandum on “The Future De- 
velopment of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery.” His state- 
ment of policy proposed the appointment of a director of research, 
a research staff and research associates, outlined the kind of research 
to be carried on, and suggested how the choice of further acquisi- 
tions to the Library should be determined. This, the most important 
document in the history of the development of the Library as a 
center of research, was discussed and approved by the Trustees and 
given written endorsement by the Founder in these words: “I ap- 
prove the adoption of the above policy for the Huntington Library 
and Art Gallery, H. E. Huntington.” 

The Trustees at once began to consider possible choices for a 
director of research. At this stage Max Farrand, who had accepted 
the task of administering the fellowships for the Commonwealth 
Fund, came to Pasadena in January, 1926. There he met Messrs. 
Hale, Millikan, and Robinson, discussed the plan of research recent- 
ly adopted by the Trustees and Mr. Huntington, and expressed 
himself as in hearty sympathy with it.’ Early in June he accepted 
an offer to be the first research associate and returned in November, 
to learn that the Trustees wished him to prepare “an operating pro- 
gram” for research and an estimate of its cost. The plan he drafted 
Mr. Huntington accepted at once: it is the second document printed 
below. The natural sequel was the appointment of Max Farrand to 
be Director of Research, a position his obligations to the Common- 
wealth Fund did not permit him to assume until October 1, 1927. 

Goprrey Davies 


__ 2Messrs. Millikan and Robinson had replaced Howard E. Huntington and W. E. 
Dunn, both deceased. 


8Dean of Graduate Students, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

4President of Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1906-1930. 

5October 13, 1925. ®October 14, 1925. 

7Max Farrand to G. E. Hale, Jan. 20, 1926; M. Farrand, “Recollections of H.E.H.,” 
Feb. 9, 1933- 
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THE FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HUNTINGTON 
LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 


In studying the future development and research policy of the Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, the trustees should bear in mind the 
vital importance of adopting a unified scheme, based upon the funda- 
mental principles followed by Mr. Huntington in building up his col- 
lections, and so devised as to utilize them to the best possible advantage. 


Mr. Huntington’s Policy 

The principles underlying Mr. Huntington’s policy seem to be: 

(1) The selection of books, manuscripts, and works of art of the 
greatest rarity and value. 

(2) The inclusion of an extraordinary number of manuscripts, of ex- 
ceptional importance for research. 

(3) A marked preference for British and American authors and artists. 

(4) The inclusion of authors of other nationalities (such as Columbus 
and other pioneers) when their works have an important bearing on the 
history of civilization in Great Britain and America. 

(5) A marked preference for books, manuscripts, and pictures illus- 
trating the intellectual development of the English-speaking peoples. 


Efficient Use of the Collections 

The international reputation of the oe Library and Art 
Gallery and its value to the world will depend chiefly upon what it 
produces. Books, manuscripts, and works of art are instruments of 
research, and they should be utilized in the most effective manner in 
advancing and disseminating knowledge. When, as in this case, these 
materials are unique and priceless, it is obvious that they should be used 
by the ablest living scholars, fully competent to extract and make 
widely available the potential riches they contain. 

Thus it is clear that while these collections should be freely accessible 
to all competent students, their value is much too great to permit mere 
chance to govern their use, especially in a location far removed from 
the closely condensed groups of scholars in England and other centers 
of research. Moreover, even if the collections were within easy reach 
of the whole intellectual world, visiting students would publish their re- 
sults through the institutions with which they are associated, and the 
reputation of the Huntington Library and Art Gallery would lose the 
benefits which a wide distribution of its own publications would bring. 

It follows that the Huntington Library and Art Gallery, instead of 
entrusting its reputation to the uncertain productions of chance visitors, 
should insure the best utilization of its unique contents by the methods 
so successfully employed in other research institutions, such as the Cali- 
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fornia Institute and the British Museum. The lasting reputation of the 
great library of Alexandria is the result, not merely of its possession of 
many rare manuscripts, but of its use, in the research center of the Hel- 
lenic world, by the ablest investigators drawn from all parts of Greece 
by the superior opportunities stioaied for their work. Surrounded by 
laboratories and observatories, it could utilize their staffs to aid in the 
researches of its own corps of investigators. The British Museum is a 
modern example of the same type. 


Research Staff 

It is thus evident that in order to do justice to Mr. Huntington’s large 
investment the library should be placed under the direction of a great 
and productive scholar, aided by a permanent corps of original investi- 
gators of the highest calibre, in addition to its present excellent librarian 
and staff. There should also be provision for Research Associates and 
Fellows, drawn temporarily from leading institutions at home and 
abroad. The appointment of Research Associates and Fellows is an 
extremely economical way of securing (as Associates) the services of 
great scholars needed temporarily for special studies, and (as Fellows) 
the aid of the ablest of all the younger men whose exceptional abilities 
have been discovered at other institutions. At a total cost of six thousand 
dollars per year, the Mount Wilson Observatory has rendered possible 
the brilliant investigations and discoveries made here by its Research 
Associates, Professor Kapteyn of Holland, Professor Russell of Prince- 
ton, and Professor Michelson of Chicago. The privilege of carrying on 
research at the California Institute is so highly prized that fifteen Re- 
search Fellows (the best of the younger physicists and chemists of the 
country) are sent there this year at the expense of the National Re- 
search Council, while four Research Fellows from Europe are also pro- 
vided for at the expense of the International Education Board. ‘This 
means that a considerable share of the cost of research in the laboratories 
of the Institute is borne by agencies that recognize the exceptional value 
of the opportunities offered there by Dr. Millikan and Dr. Noyes. 

The selection of the Director and other members of the research staff 
will naturally depend upon the character of Mr. Huntington’s collec- 
tions and the consequent choice of a suitable scheme of research. 


Scheme of Research 
The scheme of research should (1) rest upon the — under- 
lying Mr. Huntington’s policy; (2) provide a unified plan for the best 
utilization of the ge contents of both Library and Art Gallery; and 


(3) serve as an aid in the choice of additional books, manuscripts, works 
of art, and other necessary materials. 
A careful study of Mr. Huntington’s policy and of the general char- 
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acter of the present collections suggests the following broad subject of 
research: 

The origin and progress of the civilization of the English-speaking 
peoples, with special reference to their intellectual development. 

The enduring elements in the growth of civilization, which are 
handed down from generation to generation and utilized for the ad- 
vancement of the race, are naturally those which would receive most 
attention. Each successive stage in human progress has resulted from the 
conception and utilization of new and stimulating ideas. The introduc- 
tion of the compass and the printing press, the revival of learning, and 
the revolution of thought effected by Copernicus and Galileo brought 
the world out of the stagnation of the Middle Ages and inspired many 
explorations and discoveries. In the rise and progress of the Renaissance 
we plainly discern the awakening of the spirit dormant since classic 
times, which is again manifest in the discovery, exploration, and devel- 
opment of the United States. The present industrial and scientific age 
began with Watt’s engine and the researches of Lavoisier, Franklin, 
Lamarck, and their contemporaries. As Buckle remarks in his History 
of Civilization in England, “intellectual truths are the cause of progress.” 
Thus the secret of advance is to be found in that record of intellectual 
achievement already richly represented in the Huntington Library. The 
classic authors from whom Columbus derived his belief in the sphericity 
of the earth and a new route to India, the records of his discoveries and 
those of a long array of early navigators, and hundreds of maps and 


charts showing the progress of exploration, are found in great profusion 
in the Library. Buckle, in seeking the explanation of the regularity of 
human actions, states that “these actions are governed by mental and 
physical laws: Therefore both sets of laws must be studied, and there 
can be no history without the natural sciences.” These developed from 
the same impulses that inspired Columbus, and many rare classics of 
science, such as Ptolemy’s Almagest (in a — early manuscript) and 


his Cosmography (in the first and twenty-four later editions), the works 
of Aristotle and Pliny, Gilbert’s great De Magnete, early treatises on as- 
tronomy, and works of Bacon, Harvey, Franklin, Darwin, Audubon, 
Agassiz, Draper, Silliman, Dana, and other British and American men 
of science, are found in the Library. As for literature, art, and the drama, 
the extraordinary richness of Mr. Huntington’s collections are well 
known, A most important fact is the presence of a vast number of 
unique manuscripts, unstudied materials full of the possibilities of dis- : 
covery and research. Thus while some of its collections should be largely 
augmented for the purposes in view, the Library is already splendidly 
equipped for immediate attack upon many of the problems presented 
in such works as Draper’s Intellectual Development of Europe, Merz’s 
History of European Thought, and Buckle’s History of Civilization in 
England. 
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The need of such researches is particularly great in the United States, 
where so little has been done in tracing and recording the progress of 
our civilization. Less than a century ago De Tocqueville, in his Democ- 
racy in America, described the American people as that portion of the 
British nation whose duty it is to clear the forests of the New World, 
leaving the intellectual development of the race to be accomplished in 
Great Britain. In an edition of his History of Civilization in England 
published in 1870, contrasting Germany with the United States, Buckle 
states that original research is almost entirely neglected here, “little at- 
tention has been paid to physical science; and with the single exception 
of jurisprudence, scarcely anything has been done for those vast sub- 
jects on which the Germans are incessantly labouring.” The establish- 
ment in California of a research institution like the Huntington Library 
shows how far America has encroached upon the duties of the Old 
World, but the long train of events leading up to this period from 
colonial days has never been adequately studied and recorded. The 
opportunity is unique, as no research institution has ever organized a 
comprehensive attack on this inspiring problem. 

The future development of the research policy, depending as it must 
upon many unknown factors, such as the aA of available investi- 
gators and the possible acquisition of material now unobtainable, should 
be left to the discretion of the trustees. 


Future Acquisitions 

The choice of future acquisitions to the Library will naturally de- 
pend in considerable degree upon the interests and capacity of the mem- 
bers of the research staff, but their general character may be easily 
defined by the nature of the objects in view. Thus it is obvious that 
while many books in current use elsewhere are indispensable to scholars 
at work in the Library, the most important research material will con- 
sist of books or manuscripts not previously accessible to anyone, and 
therefore full of unused data for study. A more detailed discussion of 
research material and accessories may be reserved until the organiza- 
tion of the Library Committee. 

A word should be said, however, regarding the importance of critical 
apparatus and source material. Thus it is plain that in the study of Shake- 
speare, for example, first or later editions of the Italian or other authors 
from whom he derived his plots are indispensable. Modern works of 
criticism are equally necessary to students, who must constantly refer 
to the methods and conclusions of other scholars as they proceed with 
their researches. Thus at the Sorbonne and in connection with the Uffizi 
and Pitti collections in Florence, special libraries (including the transac- 
tions of societies and all the latest critical works) have been provided 
for the use of students of art, even in cities amply provided with great 
reference libraries. 
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Function of the Art Gallery 

A unified scheme, wherein the function of the Art Gallery is co- 
ordinated with that of the Library, has fortunately been provided for 
in Mr. Huntington’s policy. The pictures he has collected represent an- 
other phase of the intellectual development of the English-speaking 
peoples, and thus fall at once into their appropriate place in the scheme 
proposed. It only remains in the future to extend the range of the col- 
lection by the gradual addition of the works of other great masters of 
British and American art, and also some of those of countries, espe- 
cially Italy, which have inspired the productions of our own leading 
artists. 

Use by the Public 

Apart from the use of the Library and Art Gallery by competent 
students engaged in research, it is desirable that they be as accessible 
as circumstances may permit to the general public. It is plain that the 
books and manuscripts are, in general, too valuable and too easily in- 
jured to permit of their indiscriminate use after the manner of an ordi- 
nary public library. But it should be feasible to hold frequent exhibits 
in the Huntington Library and Art Gallery of rare books and manu- 
scripts, in connection, for example, with the anniversaries of great 
authors, the commemoration of great discoveries, or to illustrate the 
character of recent acquisitions such as the Battle Abbey or Stowe 
manuscripts. There vial also be changing exhibits of rare prints, and 
ultimately the paintings, statuary, tapestries, and other works of art 
should also be shown under suitable regulations. In view of their great 
value, and in harmony with Mr. Huntington’s wishes, the books, manu- 
scripts, and works 4 art should be exhibited only within the Hunting- 
ton Library and Art Gallery and never loaned for use elsewhere, though 
photostat copies should be liberally supplied as provided for under the 
present policy. 


[The following statement on the original document is in Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s writing and is signed by him: ] 

I approve the adoption of the above policy for the Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery. 


Oct. 14, 1925. (Signed) H. E. Huntington 


II 


TO MR. HUNTINGTON AND THE TRUSTEES OF THE 
HENRY E. HUNTINGTON LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY 


On re-visiting the Huntington Library for a longer time and with 
the privileges accorded to a Research Associate,—an honor and an op- 
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portunity which are greatly appreciated—the impression of the variety 
and the quality of its riches becomes almost overwhelming. Indeed, the 
longer one works in the collections, and the more familiar they become, 
the greater is one’s amazement and admiration; they meet the severest 
tests of quality as well as of quantity. 

It would be futile to enlarge upon the treasures in the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery. All the superlatives in Roget’s Thesaurus 
would be exhausted before the task were half finished. Let us accept 
the fact that it is one of the great collections of all time, the greatest 
private library in existence, and comparable only to a few public insti- 
tutions such as the British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. Into 
this latter limited class the Huntington Library is now passing by virtue 
of its dedication to public service and heavy responsibility rests upon 
the Trustees to see that the Founder’s splendid gift is wisely used. 

The treasures of the sepa are not for the general public; such 
priceless rarities cannot be made common property. They are for dis- 
criminating scholars, who alone are competent to use them for the ad- 
vancement of knowledge. However, public exhibitions in the Library 
and Art Gallery should be arranged as often as possible. 

The Library is now serving as a collection of rarities for occasional 
consultation by the special student, and for that purpose it is admirably 
staffed. The manuscript collections, it is true, need much done to render 
them available; but in general the limitations upon the use of both books 
and manuscripts by the individual student os to the Library are 
only reasonable and the service is fairly adequate. If, however, this great 
Library and Art Gallery is to be used effectively and to obtain a proper 
return from the large investment that has been made, there must be a 
group of scholars working continuously in its rich material. 

The British Museum immediately comes to mind with its Director, 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, its former Keeper of Prints and Drawings, Sir 
Sidney Colvin, and his successor Laurence Binyon. These scholars, by 
reason of their connection with the British Museum, have served the 
cause of truth and learning by producing works which are authorita- 
tive in their respective fields, and incidentally thereby winning inter- 
national reputations, and they are only examples, though among the 
most illustrious, of a large staff. Herbert Putnam, referring to the corre- 
sponding group that he is endeavoring to gather in the Library of Con- 
gress, said recently in a Report: “It is upon this group of staff officials 
that the distinction and the preeminent service of the Library will rest.” 

The Huntington pangs is bewildering in the variety of its riches in 
art, literature, history and science; yet that very variety makes it the 
best collection in the world for the study of the manifold aspects of the 
growth of civilization in Great Britain and America. As the history of 
civilization includes every aspect of life and follows the rise of a people 
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from primitive conditions to those of intellectual and artistic refinement, 
and as each stage of progress has come from the introduction of new 
ideas which frequently are traceable to foreign sources, it is as if this 
library had been fore-ordained for that study. Mr. Huntington and the 
Trustees are to be congratulated on having adopted a policy which aims 
to create a research institution for the study of the development of 
Anglo-American civilization. This policy is in some respects greater 
than that which controls the Library of Congress or even the British 
Museum. It is certainly more definitely directed and therefore capable 
of greater accomplishment, provided only the individuals can be found 
and adequate provision made for the realization of its high purpose. 

The development of Anglo-American civilization is too complex a 
subject for a single mind and it should not, therefore, be left to isolated 
individuals. There is also an inestimable advantage in the stimulus of dis- 
cussion, in the value of observations from different points of view, and 
in the interplay of several minds working upon the same problem. The 
different lines of approach may be grouped in three major divisions: 

I. Economic and Social 

II. Intellectual and Spiritual 

III. Governmental and Political 


I. Economic and Social. 

In our day and generation it is hardly necessary to say that the start- 
ing point as well as the pervasive factor in all social interpretation is 
economic. It begins with the individual making a living for the support 
of himself and of his family. It leads to the study of industrial develop- 
ment, which in turn is not to be understood without a consideration of 
the application of science to the wants of man, and it culminates in the 
complex industrial and financial structure of to-day. That simple state- 
ment summarizes a whole philosophy of life, but for the present purpose 
it represents a fundamentally important line of approach to the major 
study. 

It is impossible to consider term a living” without considering 
at the same time how the man and his family live—their houses, clothes, 
food, furniture and other material pastas Ss and before one realizes 


it he is studying habits, customs, manners, speech, amusements, and has , 


passed over into the spiritual and intellectual field. 
In these economic and social fields the Huntington Library is a mine 


of unworked Manuscript material—as exemplified by the Battle Abbey, _ 


Stowe, and Huntingdon collections. 


II. Spiritual and Intellectual. 

The second group is intended to include the activities arising after the 
material necessities of life have been met. Beginning with religion, it is 
continued with education and with the increase and diffusion of knowl- 
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edge. The invention of printing opened the realm of learning to the 
multitude and is perhaps the greatest factor in the rise of democracy. Its 
only parallel is the revolution in thought and the advancement of civili- 
zation resulting from the development of science. Buckle declared that 
“there can be no history without the natural sciences,” and the Library 
already contains many incunabula and other great classics in the history 
of science as well as more recent publications of the greatest rarity. 

Literature is one of the earliest as well as one of the highest forms of 
expression of the spiritual life and incidentally offers one of the most 
fruitful of all fields in studying the transfer of civilization from the old 
world to the new. Here again the Huntington Library is a treasure- 
house for the student, containing as it does the second greatest collection 
of English printed books before 1641, early American imprints, manu- 
scripts of a host of authors both English and American, and even a col- 
lection of American dime novels. 

In the realm of the Fine Arts the collection in its chosen lines stands 
as preeminent as it does in Literature. It includes an uncounted number 
of British seals comparable only to those of the British Museum, illumi- 
nated manuscripts in large numbers and of the highest quality, a care- 
fully chosen —— of primitives, and culminates in the unsurpassed 
examples of English and American portraits. The collection only needs 
to be supplemented to offer a similar opportunity to that which exists 
in the field of Literature. 

These are merely illustrations of many forms of intellectual and spir- 
itual growth, but they may serve to indicate a different approach to the 
main subject of the development of Anglo-American civilization. 


III. Governmental and Political. 

The final expression of community life is found in the State, which 
has arisen from the necessity of protecting life and property and of pro- 
moting the welfare of its members. It accomplishes its — through 
the organization of government in various forms, through control by 
law, and through the enforcement of law by the power of the State, as 
represented in the army, the navy and the police. The third group, 
therefore, includes the whole series of interests and activities manifested 
in government, law, and politics, and in international relations. 

The former English practice of allowing state officials to retain public 
documents in their private archives has enabled Mr. Huntington, through 
his policy of purchasing entire libraries, to gather an amazing mais of 
British governmental and political material. On the American side the 
collections range from the Pizarro papers and the records of the Dutch 
West India Company through every phase of national activity until the 
end of the nineteenth century, including a remarkable Civil War library. 
The conventional histories of the past have devoted themselves rather 
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exclusively to governmental and political history, but students are learn- 
ing to recognize that economic and social activities, that spiritual and 
intellectual interests are controlling factors in the actions of the indi- 
viduals who make up the State. The Huntington Library is now placing 
itself in the forefront of the new movement in history by adopting a 
policy of comprehensive study of Anglo-American civilization. 


While the foregoing outline must be regarded as purely tentative, 
for further consideration will doubtless suggest many codithesalaas and 
possibly an entirely different classification, it may serve to emphasize 
the importance of having scholars representing the varying interests of 
several groups working together in order that there may be an inter- 
change of ideas from different points of view. 

The permanent Research Staff should ultimately include at least one 
economic historian and one in social history. There should be several 
others working in the spiritual and intellectual field and at least two 
more in government and politics. This would mean a Research Staff of at 
least six or eight distinguished scholars, each an authority in his own sub- 
ject, and in addition, each member of the Staff should have at least one 
or two Research Assistants working with him upon detailed problems. 

Further supplementing this permanent staff should come a group of 
Research Associates consisting also of eminent scholars, but whose con- 
nection with the Huntington Library would be temporary. It should 
be made possible for them to come to the Library for periods of from 
several months to a year, perhaps in special cases for an even longer 
time, to carry on particular pieces of research in which the treasures of 
the Huntington Library would be of peculiar value. There should also 
be a group of Research Fellows corresponding to the Research Assistants. 

The benefit to the world of scholarship, and thereby to the advance- 
ment of learning and to the progress of civilization, from two such 
chosen groups as the Research Staff and the Research Associates is be- 
yond all estimation. The individual studies would form the most notable 
series of contributions in the study of the civilization of the English 
speaking peoples, while conferences of the two groups would stimulate 
research in the interpretation of Anglo-American civilization to an un- 
precedented degree. 

It would probably be impossible, it would certainly be unwise to at- 
tempt to appoint the entire Research Staff and the Research Associates 


at the present time, but such an ultimate goal should be fixed towards ~ 


which the whole organization of the Library should be directed. For 
the immediate present it would seem advisable to appoint only two, 
three or four Research Associates as opportunity offers. This would be 
the first but an all-important step in the direction of developing the 
research policy of the Huntington Library. Research would be actually 
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begun as a part of the Library’s activities. Experience would teach much, 
and the Associates themselves would assist in the formative period of 
organization. Some of the Associates would doubtless be considered for 
appointment to the permanent Research Staff. Indeed as a general policy 
it would be well to invite scholars, who are being considered for the 
permanent staff, to come for an experimental period. 

It would seem as if the first attempt should be made to find a Research 
Associate in English Literature, in which the Library is peculiarly 
strong, and one in American Literature. It would seem also desirable to 
have a Research Associate in English History, eT one who is 
interested in its economic or social aspects. The Manuscript treasures in 
English history should be studied by an expert, in order to learn what 
material is already available and to obtain advice upon the gaps which 
need to be filled. The same reason would apply in a lesser degree to the 
appointment of a Research Associate in American History. 

It is suggested that provision for Research Associates should be made 
on the basis of a sum sufficient to cover expenses, varying according to 
the distance to be traveled but with an allowance of $400-$500 a month 
for the |g of study at the Huntington Library. This should attract 
some of the very best men in this country and abroad. 

An increase of the Library budget by $20,000 a year would inaugu- 
rate the research policy on an excellent basis. 

When the present Library was built no provision was made for per- 
manent research workers and the reading room for students was de- 
signed rather for the use of books than the use of manuscripts. It 
would be possible under present conditions to — for only a very 
limited number of Research Associates. It will be necessary in the near 
future to build an addition to the stack primarily for the shelving and 
care of the manuscripts. It would seem wise in making such an addition 
to take into consideration the needs of research workers and the some- 
what peculiar requirements for the use of manuscripts under proper 
observation, as well as to consider the larger number of students who 
will come to the Library when the new policy is formally announced. 

In a similar way, the Library has been gathered as a collection of 
rarities, and naturally but little attention paid to the general working 
library which is necessary for every student. Yet it is surprising how 
large a working library has been accumulated again through Mr. Hunt- 
ington’s policy of purchasing whole libraries, and through the neces- 
sities of the cataloguing staff. Three specific cases were taken, and the 
Librarian thought the results fairly typical. About 30% of the books 
wanted were found, another 30% were of an unusual character which 
do not need to be taken into account (such as a single article in a great 
set of periodicals), and about 40% were books which the research 
worker could reasonably expect to be available. It will be a relatively 
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easy and inexpensive matter to provide the additional working Library, 
but it should be a definite feature of policy for which some provision 
should be made. 

The results of the research policy must take tangible form. At present 
visiting students publish their results in any form and anywhere, and 
the Huntington Library ~—— loses credit which is its due. This is 
not of so much consequence in the case of scattered miscellaneous pieces 
of investigation, but it would detract seriously when the particular piece 
of research was a part of a comprehensive study. The publication of 
studies resulting from research work done at the Huntington Library 
should be an essential part of the policy of research, as it is at the British 
Museum, the Carnegie Institution and elsewhere. 

There is a definite obligation resting upon the Huntington Library to 
make its riches available for students throughout the world. Its resources 
can never be exhausted. Students will always be welcome at the Library, 
but in addition the same generous polic which Mr. Huntington has 
already inaugurated should be continued and developed, of rendering 
its rarities available through photographic reproduction and reprinting. 

It would seem, therefore, that the Huntington Library Publications 
would fall naturally into three series: 

I. Catalogues of books and Catalogues and Calendars of Manuscripts. 

II. Reproductions of texts and manuscripts. 

III. Publication of studies resulting from research work done at the 

Huntington Library. 

The development of the Huntington Library into a research institu- 
tion for the study of Anglo-American civilization is so vast a project 
and has such far-reaching possibilities, that it is presumptuous to attempt 
to draught a hasty plan of permanent organization. Months and perhaps 
years of study and of consultation are needed, and any plan “He fe, 
must be flexible enough to meet new conditions as they arise. The fore- 
going notes should be regarded as merely a rough sketch, a working 

ypothesis only, which it is hoped is founded on sound premises. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Max Farrand 
January, 1927. 





Francis Hayman, Gainsborough’s Teacher 


By C. H. Cotiins Baker 


| pret Hayman (1708-76), one of Gainsborough’s teachers, 
was, like Reynolds, a Devonian. He is said to have been the 
pupil of Robert Brown, the London church decorator who at one 
time had been Sir James Thornhill’s assistant. Thus, we may sup- 
pose, Hayman’s groundings were in design. Having left Brown and 
church work he became, it seems, a theatrical scene painter, em- 
ployed at Drury Lane Old Theatre by Fleetwood.* George Vertue 
quotes verses laudatory of Hayman’s theater landscape settings 
which evoked from the poet quite lyrical emotion.? Hayman’s 
early feeling for landscape should be borne in mind in connection 
both with his illustrations and conversation pieces and with Gains- 
borough. 

In 1741 Lord Radnor employed him to decorate Radnor House 
at Twickenham. About the same time George II’s chaplain, Cox 
Macro, was trying to employ him at Norton, in Suffolk. Radnor’s 
testimonial to the artist assured the chaplain that Hayman was not 
only “a quiet, good tempered man” who would give no trouble in 
one’s house, but also “a genuis, and if he had not fooled away many 
years at the beginning of life in painting Harlequins’ trap-doors, etc. 
for the playhouse, he would certainly by this time be the greatest 
man of his age, as he is now of his country.” In 1744-45 Vertue 
noted that Hayman had lately painted two or three large histories 
for Vauxhall Gardens, and Walpole comments that his success with 
them led to his working as book illustrator. While we are not cer- 
tain when Hayman was first engaged by Jonathan Tyers to decorate 
Vauxhall, we do know that his first important commission as an illus- 
trator was for Hanmer’s edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, published in 
1743-44. Hayman’s designs—frontispieces for all the plays except 
Henry VI, Richard Ill, and Henry VIll—were engraved by Hubert 


1Hayman’s second wife is said by W. H. Pye to have been the widow of a Mr. 
Fleetwood. 


2See G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterton to Irving (1920), I, 317, for the 
verses, 
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Gravelot, who had drawn the illustrations (engraved by G. van der 
Gucht) for Theobald’s 1740 edition of Shakespeare. This should be 
well noted for two reasons: Gravelot’s designs and draftsmanship 
had undoubtedly affected Hayman’s, and in this Shakespeare asso- 
ciation these two artists, who became Gainsborough’s teachers, were 
intimately connected. Here is no place to discuss the puzzle why 
Shakespeare had to wait almost a century and a quarter before his 
Plays were at all adequately illustrated, while Milton had been dead 
no more than fourteen years before the effort was made to illustrate 
Paradise Lost handsomely with large plates. It was left to Hayman 
in 1743-44 to “do” Shakespeare on a similar scale, for Gravelot’s 
designs of 1740 were small (5% x 3 inches).° 

Pretty good authority has established the tradition that when 
Gainsborough came to London as a boy he resided with a silver- 
smith and was in some way employed by Gravelot, who among 
other things designed engravings for silversmiths, embellishments 
for engraved portraits, tailpieces, medals and the like. The best 
authority for this is Charles Grignion, compatriot and collaborator 
of Gravelot.* And Gainsborough’s obituary notice in the Morning 
Herald of August 4, 1788, confirms it,’ adding that through Grave- 
lot, Gainsborough entered the St. Martin’s Lane academy. Thus we 
know that at about the age of sixteen or seventeen Gainsborough 
was working under the eyes of both Gravelot and Hayman, for, as 
Vertue noted early in 1745, “The Accademy for the study of paint- 
ing & other Artists is carryd on and conducted by several, Ellis, 
Hayman, Gravelot, Wills—&c. . .”* Principally on the strength of — 
his position as decorator and illustrator, Hayman was now one of 
the leading artists in London. In 1746 he was among the four who 
designed hist¢rical paintings for the Foundling Hospital—in the 
hope of remowing from the British school the slur of being nothing 
more than portrait painters. 


8] am not overlooking the 1709 Rowe edition of the Plays in which the “ gy are 
6 x 4 ins. But compared with the 1688 Paradise Lost they are very unwo 


4E, Edwards, Anecdotes of Painting (1808), p. 130. 


5 Anecdotes of Painting in England [1760-95] collected by Horace Walpole, pub- 
lished by F. W. Hilles and P. B. Daghlian, V. (1937), 37. 


®Walpole Soc., XXII, 123. 








Francis Hayman: Portrait of a Bailiff 
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We need not follow Hayman’s subsequent career too closely, for, 
after all, his importance in the history of the early eighteenth-cen- 
tury British school rests more on the parts he played as an illustrator 
of Shakespeare, Edward Moore, Milton, Pope, Smollett’s Don 
Quixote, and so on, and as Gainsborough’s teacher, than on his wall 
decorations; though, if we can judge by the engraved relics of his 
Vauxhall pictures, some of them had surprising merit. If his “Phara- 
oh’s Daughter,” in the Foundling Hospital suggests that nothing 
would have made Hayman a tolerable history painter, his experience 
as illustrator, and the example of Gravelot, seem to have equipped 
him adequately for decorative genre. In 1748 Hayman made his 
trip to Calais with Hogarth, “was clapt into the Bastile” (for draw- 
ing the fortifications), and came home again. In the early fifties he 
took the lead in trying to establish a public academy for the exhibi- 
tion of paintings and, a little later, a Royal Academy. In 1759 he 
chiefly was responsible for founding the Incorporated Society of 
Artists, of which he became president, and in 1768 he was a founder 
member of the Royal Academy, under Reynolds’ presidentship. As 
librarian of the Royal Academy he appears, seated solidly four- 
square, in Zoffany’s “Life School of the Royal Academy,” now in 
Windsor Castle. 

Today Hayman is known more by small portraits and conversa- 
tion pieces than by his illustrations and subject pictures. It is in 
these little single-figure pieces and groups that his influence on Gains- 
borough appears. As we have observed, his landscape settings for 
Drury Lane were particularly praised. Nothing is more pleasing in 
his outdoor conversation pieces than the landscape backgrounds, with 
airy skies and distances, gracefully mannered foliage and realistically 
wrought tree trunks. His far peeps of moorland, his winding, sandy 
tracks, on which, now and then, a donkey may be seen; his cumulus 
clouds, suggestive of Dutch landscape, and his tree trunks and foli- 
age are of a piece with the backgrounds in the little portraits of 
Gainsborough’s Sudbury-Ipswich time.’ So close, indeed, does the 
work of teacher and student come occasionally, that they have been 
confused. 


*Huntington Library Quarterly, X, 105-11. 
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When Gainsborough entered Gravelot’s and Hayman’s acade- 
my is not certainly known. He is said to have gone up to London 
from Sudbury about 1740, aged thirteen, and to have returned home 
about 1745-46. He may have put in two or three years in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. During those years Hayman was painting rather elab- 
orate family groups of small life size, in which the figures are dis- 
posed against skillfully organized backgrounds of landscape, tree 
trunks and foliage with an ease of which Hayman’s contemporaries, 
A. Devis and Charles Phillips, were quite incapable. This gain was, 
of course, directly due to Hayman’s experience as illustrator and 
to Gravelot’s guidance. Similarly the ease and grace that Gains- 
borough developed as he became surer of himself in his Sudbury- 
Ipswich period were due to the experience he had gained under 
those two men in St. Martin’s Lane academy. 

Hayman’s “Portrait of a Bailiff,” acquired by the Trustees of the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery, is thoroughly representative 
of his single-figure portraits, if we bear in mind that the subject was 
not a gentleman of fashion but the bailiff or head gardener of such 
a gentleman’s estate. The portrait, which was in the collection of 
Mr. Justice Charles McLean of New York City, measures 26 x 18 
inches; the color of the coat is stone-grey, of the waistcoat, buck- 
skin, and of the breeches, navy blue. The hose are silver white, the 
flesh is generally ruddy; in the left corner stands a large beehive. 
The fairly recent acquisition by the Huntington Art Gallery of 
Gainsborough’s “Lady with a Spaniel” reminded us that Gains- 
borough was not always the Gainsborough of such highly accom- 
plished and sophisticated life-size portraits as his “Lady Ligonier” 
and “Lady Petre,” painted in middle age and just before he died. 
It recalled to us that in his youth he had passed through a period of 
charming, naive simplicity. The “Lady with a Spaniel” also illus- 
trated the continuity of his style and execution with what had gone 
before. Hayman’s “Bailiff” is a concrete example of the style and 
standard of the portraiture from which Gainsborough developed. 
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Scandinavians in the Dutch and English 
Merchant Marine in March 1672 


HE QUOTATION WHICH FOLLOWS is of interest as a comment from 

a reliable source on the Scandinavian personnel in the Dutch 
and English merchant marines at the time of the Third Dutch War. 
The excerpt is from a letter of Markus Gjée Falcksen, Danish am- 
bassador in London, to his king, Christian V, dated 24 May 1672. 

Gyjée was a professional diplomat. Previously he had concluded a 
good education in Denmark with a five-year tour of the capitals of 
Europe. During most of 1662-1669 he represented Denmark in 
France, and from 1669 to 1672 at The Hague, from which post he 
was sent to England, where he remained six years. About once a week 
he reported home in letters that are filled with fact and comment 
and which show a shrewd and critical ability to estimate the value 
of the news and information that came to his attention. He was 
particularly well situated to estimate the number of his countrymen 
serving with the Dutch and English. His correspondence is pre- 
served among the unpublished documents in the National Danish 
archives in Copenhagen. The copy used for this translation is a 
photostat made by Professor Waldemar Westergaard, of the Univer- 
sity of California, and in his possession. 

Most of the Gjée correspondence, as is the case with the letter 
quoted, is in French. The construction is good but many of the 
words utilized were archaic even in the seventeenth century, and 
frequently the ambassador’s native Danish seems to show through. 
Paragraphing and punctuation were matters on which he wasted no 
time. In the translation, punctuation has been added or altered as 
the need appeared. 

Haroitp A. Hansen 


MARKUS GJOE FALCKSEN TO CHRISTIAN V, 
LONDON, 24 MAY 1672+ 


I could wish also that all those to whom I daily give passports in which 
it is stated that they are returning to their own country [Denmark- 


1“Relationer med Bilag fra Envoyé extraordinaire Markus Gjée” in Rigsarkiv, 
Copenhagen: T.K.U.A., England B. 
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Norway], would do so. For it is unbelievable how many are the sub- 
jects of Your Majesty who are in the situation where, coming from the 
Indies, from Turkey, from here and from there, and several from 
Smyrna, and having been in the last battle near the Isle of Wight,? have 
assured me of something I had already surmised about Holland. In these 
long voyages [so they inform me], of twenty persons who serve on 
the Holland vessels, twelve are Danish or Norwegian. I am, neverthe- 
less, aggrieved to find that I cannot obtain the freedom of very many*® 
of the Danish and Norwegian prisoners who were taken on these vessels 
and brought in because they are counted as Hollanders and they may 
not hope* to be exchanged until the peace. They suffer cruelly, and be- 
cause of the bad treatment given them look forward, perhaps, to death 
as the only means of liberty. In this manner Your Majesty’s subjects are 
lost. Through their failure to find occupation at home the Kingdoms 
[Norway and Denmark] are depopulated and find themselves without 
sufficient men for their own needs.’ I hope, however, that the present 
state of affairs will correct this undesirable situation, brought about by 
the [small] size of the country, and that the commerce which Your 
Majesty has caused to flourish with so much ease will hold his subjects 
at home.® 

One does not find so many [Danes and Norwegians] here [in Eng- 
land] because this nation does not welcome so many foreigners. I have 
met up with some here and there, however, to whom I give assistance 
because of the war. Sooner than serve on the war vessels they would 
prefer to be on the merchantmen or privateers because on these latter 
they have more to gain. They are to be given permission as soon as the 
King’s fleet has gotten enough men.’ 


2This must have been the surprise attack by Sir Robert Holmes on the homing 
Dutch Smyra fleet off the Isle of Wight 12 March 1672. The London Gazette re- 
ports this battle as of Wednesday and Thursday, March 13 and 14, and gives the 
name of the commanding officer as “Captain John Holmes.” The English declara- 
tion of war against the States General followed on March 17. For the declaration 
see [Stephen Swart], The Netherland-Historian (Amsterdam, 1675), pp. 9-12. 

3“yne tres grande quantité” 

4“et ils ne scauroient” 


5The words are: “les Royaumes se depeuplent, et s’en treuve de manque en pro- 
pre besoing.” 


8“mais Pespére que cette conjuncture des affaires redressera plusieurs abus, que 
la grandeur des Estats a maintenu, et que le Commerce que Votre Majeste fait fleu 
avec tant de liberte, retiendra ses sujets chez eux.” The word “grandeur” appears to 
be used in the germanic sense of “size.” 

7On 10 April, Charles II issued a proclamation: “English ships may engage for- 
eigners to sail them, who shall be free from press.” Bibliotheca Lindesiana (Vol. V) 
A Bibliography of Royal Proclamations ... (Oxford, 1910), I, 431, No. 3566. 
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ay Annual Meeting, March 30, 1948 

- THE ANNUAL MEETING of the Board of Directors of the Friends of 

are the Huntington Library was held, in accordance with the by-laws, 

ms on the last Tuesday of March at twelve o’clock noon, at Los An- 

out geles. The vice-president, Edward D. Lyman, presided in the ab- 

re sence of the president. Each year the three-year terms of five 

ae members of the board expire. On this occasion directors Harry J. 

ote Bauer, Garner A. Beckett, Homer D. Crotty, Phil Townsend Han- 
na, and Dr. George D. Lyman were re-elected. Directors whose 

ng- terms have not expired are Carl F. Braun, William W. Clary, Dana 

ave H. Jones, Edward D. Lyman, John C. Macfarland, Seeley G. Mudd, 

nid Victor H. Rossetti, Albert B. Ruddock, Lewis L. Strauss, and Tho- 

tter mas W. Streeter. 

the The following officers were re-elected for the coming year: Wil- 
liam W. Clary, President, Edward D. Lyman, Vice-president, 
Homer D. Crotty, Secretary, Robert O. Schad, Assistant Secretary, 

Victor H. Rossetti, Treasurer, and Fred S. Hilpert, Assistant Treas- 

ae urer. 

; the Committees were appointed for the ensuing year as follows: 

—_ Executive Committee: William W. Clary, Homer D. Crotty, 


Phil Townsend Hanna, Dana H. Jones, Edward D. Lyman, John C. 
Macfarland, Seeley G. Mudd. 
Publications Committee: Homer D. Crotty, Dana H. Jones, Rob- 
sit ert O. Schad. 


que Far-Southwestern Committee: Phil Townsend Hanna, Leslie E. 
flew Bliss, Harry J. Bauer, Edward D. Lyman, Robert G. Cleland, J. E. 
pie: Wallace Sterling. 

ae Garden Committee: John C. Macfarland, Mrs. Max Farrand, 


Harry J. Bauer. 
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A financial report covering the year 1947 was presented and is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly. It was announced 
that the membership of the organization stood at 717, as compared 
with 674 on the same day one year ago. 

Several purchases of material were approved, including an extra- 
illustrated, six-volume set of The Brothers Dalziel (Methuen, Lon- 
don, 1901), a copy of the Ibarra Press edition of Don Quixote (Ma- 
drid, 1780, 4 vols.), and important collections of papers relating to 
the North Atlantic Fisheries Arbitration and the Alaska Boundary 
Conventions. Acquisition of a fine copy of Fournier’s Manuel Ty po- 
graphique (1764-66, 2 vols.) with the Henry O. Wheeler Mem- 
orial Fund was reported. 


Founder’s Day 


Founper’s Day, falling on the Monday nearest to February 27, the 
date of Mr. Huntington’s birth, came this year on March 1. On that 
afternoon the Friends and other invited guests from neighboring 
libraries, colleges, and museums, joined with the Trustees of the 
Library and the staff in a pleasant and unusually well-attended ga- 
thering in the Library building. Over three hundred persons filled 
the main exhibition hall to hear Dr. Louis B. Wright give the address, 
“The Westward Advance of the Atlantic Frontier,” which is printed 
elsewhere in this volume. Dr. Edwin P. Hubble’s introduction of 
Dr. Wright prefaced the latter’s valedictory appearance as a spokes- 
man at the Huntington Library. After seventeen years as a member 
of the Huntington Library Research Group, Dr. Wright assumes 
the directorship in July of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Friends who arrived during the hour before the address were 
given the opportunity of scanning the current exhibits, “The Con- 
stitution of the United States,” and “The Discovery of Gold in 
California.” Each visitor was presented with a reprint of the hand- 
list originally prepared for the Constitution exhibit by the late Max 
Farrand, then Director of Research, and David Davies, erstwhile 
member of the Library staff, at the first showing of the exhibit in 
1937. 
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Following the program in the Library building, the guests 
crossed the lawn to the Art Gallery, where tea was served. 


The Friends’ Souvenir 


Waite the past year’s exhibition of Twainiana from the Mark 
Twain Estate, first shown on Friends’ Day, June 2, 1947, was still 
fresh in the memories of the Friends, they received early in 1948 
a small volume entitled Mark Twain in Three Moods. This 1948 
number of the Friends’ annual “souvenir” is edited by Dixon Wec- 
ter, Chairman of the Library’s Research Group and literary editor 
of the Mark Twain Estate papers which are on long-term loan here. 
The booklet contains two brief writings by Mark Twain and an 
anecdote concerning him written by his friend, C. E. S. Wood, all 
hitherto unpublished. 


Friends’ Day 
THE TENTH ANNUAL CELEBRATION of Friends’ Day fell on June 7, 
1948. Over three hundred Friends and their guests attended, wel- 


comed by the Trustees and the members of the Library staff. 

In the Library building the major exhibition was a showing of 
nearly a hundred lithographs by Honoré Daumier, from the recent- 
ly acquired Rinder collection. The exhibit was prepared by W. A. 
Parish, assistant in charge of prints. Each guest was presented with 
an illustrated hand list written by C. H. Collins Baker, who gave a 
brief talk on Daumier during the afternoon. 

No Friends’ Day has been so rich in its display of gifts to the 
Library. In the Trustees’ Room were shown the rare Complutensian 
edition of the Polyglot Bible (1514-17), the gift of Mrs. Edward 
L. Doheny; Ruth et Booz printed in Paris in 1930 by F. L. Schmied, 
also the gift of Mrs. Doheny; the Ibarra Press (Madrid, 1780) edi- 
tion of Don Quixote, presented by the Friends; and Pierre Simon 
Fournier’s Manuel ty pographique (Paris, 1764-66), purchased from 
the Henry O. Wheeler Memorial Fund. 

In the Reading Room further gifts were displayed. Volumes 


were shown from the collections of North Atlantic Fisheries Ar- 
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bitration at the Hague and the Alaska Boundary Convention, for- 
merly owned by the late Right Honorable Sir Charles Fitzpatrick, 
Chief Justice of Canada, and now purchased for the Library by the 
Friends. Among the gifts were those presented in memory of the 
late Bishop Bertrand Stevens, Grabhorn Press items given by Carl 
F. Braun, Blue Sky Press books given in memory of Thomas Wood 
Stevens, books from the library of Arthur M. Ellis, donated by Mrs. 
Ellis, and books given by Henry R. Wagner. 

In the main exhibition hall was A Curious Herbal of 1739 by 
Elizabeth Blackwell, the gift of a group of the Friends. 

The west exhibition room was devoted to the L. E. Behymer 
collection illustrating the history of drama, music, and kindred arts 
in southern California from 1884. The collection came to the 
Library following Mr. Behymer’s death last December. 

In the Art Gallery was Francis Hayman’s canvas, “Portrait of 
a Bailiff,” given by the Friends, a portrait drawing of John Norton 
for the engraving by Fevret de Saint-Mémin, the gift of Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Overbury, and A Monograph of Odontoglossum (London, 
1874) presented by Mrs. James R. Page. 

On the Art Gallery loggia specimens of succulents, water lilies, 
and roses were displayed. 

The opening of the Rare Book Stacks to the Friends for the first 
time since Pearl Harbor elicited enthusiastic response. 

A warm and sunny afternoon made tea on the lawn under the 
oaks possible and pleasurable. 
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Receipts: 
Memberships 
Special contributions 
Additional publications 
Interest on savings account at 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank 
Interest on government bond 
Received from Mr. Bauer for camellias 
Refund by Library for payment for prints 


bistrsement 
Appropriated for the purchase of: 
Californiana and western Americana 
1789 English & American books, etc. 
Miscellaneous items for Library 
Miscellaneous items for Gardens 


Total 
Expense of clerical services, printing, supplies, etc. 
Appropriated for Huntington Library publications 
sent to members (including Laws of the 
Town of San Francisco brochure for 
distribution to members 


Total 


Total disbursements 





ummary : 
Cash in bank, January 1, 1947, and Bond 
Cash in bank, December 31, 1947, and Bond 


Excess receipts over payments 


ash reserves: 
U.S. Government 244% Bond 
Special savings account at Farmers & Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles 


ommitments: 
Appropriated for the purchase of: 

Miscellaneous items for Botanical Gardens 
Herb garden 
Camellias 
1789 English & American books, etc. 
Californiana and western Americana 
Blackwell’s Herbal 
Hayman painting 


Total commitments and reserves 
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Financial Report: January 1, 1947—December 31, 1947 


$ 7,480.00 
. 391.50 
166.66 


55-44 
25.00 
178.00 
40.00 





$ 500.00 
500.00 
947-71 
580.57 





$ 696.31 


35322.89 





$10,078.93 
11,868.05 





$ 1,000.00 


4,068.69 





$ 1,169.23 
150.00 
100.00 
500.00 
500.00 

50.00 
500.00 





$8,336.60 


$2,528.28 


$4,019.20 
$6,547.48 





$1,789.12 





$5,068.69 


$2,969.23 





$8,037.92 


List of Contributors 


James WorTHAM 
Instructor in English, University of California at 
Los Angeles 


Ernest TUvVESON 
Instructor in English, Brown University; Cutting 
Fellow (1947-48), Columbia University 


Louis B. Wricut 
Member of Permanent Research Group, Huntington 
Library 


WIttuaM B. HAMILTON 
Associate Professor of History, Duke University 


Goprrey Davies 
Member of Permanent Research Group, Huntington 
Library 


C. H. Cottins BAKER 
Member of Permanent Research Group, Huntington 


Library 


Harotp A, HANSEN 
Instructor in History, John Muir College, Pasadena 






























































To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the page (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, ee by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly follows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 

1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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